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Chester White Prize Winners at New York State Fair—See Page 508 
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Butter Steadier at the Decline. 


Following the sharp break of 3@4c per Ib, 
the butter market has ruled steadier with 
the undertone one of rather more confi- 
dence. The extreme weakness at the open- 
ing of April was due to natural reasons. 
Butter had been selling unusually high for 
this time of year, stocks accumulating rap- 
idly. While the northern dairy sections are 
not yet fully in grass a considerable num- 
ber of silent creameries have been put into 
operation, this swelling the output in Iowa 
and the west generally, in Ohio, New York 
and northern New England. 

The trade showed no real stability until 
the market reached a 20c level. The belief 
is now quite general that the situation will 
improve. Large receivers are unwilling to 
permit any particular accumulation of 
stocks, and at present moderate prices the 
consumption will surely inerease. Our ex- 
port trade has been restricted and it should 
be possible to dispose of more in this direc- 
tion from this time forward. In the sub- 
joined table we present figures showing the 
price of finest creamery at Elgin at dates 
named; Chicago price substantially the 
same, New York and Boston %@lic more 
for choice western makes: 

BUTTER PRICES FOR A SERIES OF YEARS. 

[In cents per pound; first of month.] 





Jan ’ Apr July Oct 
1900... 00002588 22% ? ? 
1899........20% 20% 18 2214 
ae 20 16 20 
1897........19% 20 14% 22 
1896........23% 18 15 1614 
Oe 20 17 22% 
1894........24% 21% 16% 25 
a 3014 20 29 
Se 25 20 24 
ee 25 17 27 
a 20 16 24 





Germany’s Pork Requirements—In view 
of the persistent fight against all meat 
products entering the German empire, it is 
interesting to note that the annual imports 
into that country from the U S now ap- 
proximate $18,000,000 in the three items, 
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pork, lard and cured meats. Ten years ago 
Germany bought pork product in this coun- 
try to the value of $8,000,000. Out of all the 
imports of hog product into Germany, the 
U S furnishes 98 per cent of the lard, 70 to 
80 per cent of the sausages and hams, and 
94 per cent of the bacon. 





Controlling Prices—D. W., Okla: The 
farmers’ commercial union, about which 
you inquire, is probably the ass’n recently 
formed in Kan with a view of. controlling 
leading farm staples and marketing only so 
fast as conditions warrant. It has made 
no progress and we regard its plans as 
quite impracticable. The market price of 
wheat, cotton or other commodity is al- 
ways controlled eventually by the law of 
supply and demand. An organization, no 
matter how strong financially, might possi- 
bly concentrate a considerable fraction of 
the wheat crop, e g, in storehouses, but this 
wowld not materially affect prices. The 
fact that it was available and must come 
out sooner or later would be patent to trad- 
ers and prevent any permanent price ad- 
vance. 


California Prunes in France—Our prunes 
are superior to the French and the duty 
on shipments into French ports not ex- 
cessive, being less than lc per lb. The U 
S consul at Nantes reports that if Cal 
prunes are carefully selected and packed in 
substantial boxes, and are as good as sam- 
ples, there will soon be a larger demand 
from that part of France. 





To Fight the Salt Trust—It will be wel- 
come news to every farmer to know that a 
company is being formed to run in oppo- 
sition to the salt trust, which has practi- 
cally doubled the price within a year. The 
new company proposes to operate in the salt 
sections of N Y and Mich and eventually 
in Kan. 


The Horse’s Eye is frequently injured 
from vapors arising from a hot, foul stable. 
Give the stable ventilation and this will 
quickly disappear. 
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NO BREAKING DOWN. 
No drying out, No resetting tires. Cheap 
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~ with Smalley or Battle Cre 
Wood Saws. More mone rock 
made with our sawing outfits than 
with any other implement you can 
buy. ELF FEED DRA SAWS—5 SIZES. 
Circular or cut off, 10 sizes; also Boit- 


ing or Picket Mills. Every machine 
sold under a positive guarantee to do 
perfect work. Also full line of Pow- 


ers for operating. Catalog showing 


our Smalley line complete mailed free 
if you name this paper. 

00 SMALLEY MFC. CO. 
Sole Makers, Mantitewor, Ww is. 
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One of the modern ideas of doing this is to combine savings, invest- 
ment, protection to one’s credit and business, annuities and life in- 
surance. Many thousands of farmers, rural residents and villagers, both 
men and women, as well as those in other vocations, have adoptedthis 
A conspicuous instance is afforded by Mr. Herbert Myrick, 
president of the Orange Judd Company and editor of its periodicals— 
American Agriculturist of New York,. Orange Judd Farmer of 
Chicago, and The New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass. His 
work is known to millions of farmers, but they do not know that he at- 
tributes his success partly to insurance. 
most heavily insured agriculturist in the world. Ina recent interview 
he tells how much insurance he carries, and why, and points out les- 
sons from his own experience that others may well profit by. 


Mr. Myrick is probably the 





Address a postal card to The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


New York City, and on its back write: 
adding your full name, postoffice and state. 
of cost, printed matter of fascinatin: 
to all who would get on in the wor 





“Send Myrick interview, etc., to,” 
In return you wiil receive, free 
interest and of much practical value 
















Volume 65 
Irrigation in the East. 


GEORGE A. MITCHELL, NEW JERSEY. 





During a long drouth all farmers realize 
what an advantage it would be for them 
individually to have plenty of water at 
their disposal so that they could double or 








DIVERTING WATER THROUGH USE OF DAM. 


treble their crops when the general yield 
is short and prices consequently high. The 
value of water during short dry times is not 
so generally known and recognized. There 
was a very severe drouth in south Jersey 
last spring, but plenty of rain during most 
of the growing season after Aug 1. In a 
season like this the common opinion would 
be that many crops gathered in the fall 
would turn out well. I supposed sweet po- 
tatoes would recuperate from the early 
drouth and give a full yield. I was, there- 
fore, surprised at the extent to which irri- 
gation paid-on several crops on my farm 
the past season. 

Hardly a year passes but some crops on 
every farm are damaged by dry weather. 
Two years ago sweet potatoes about Vine- 
land looked well the latter part of Aug and 
a large yield was promised. Sept was hot 
and dry and as a result there was perhaps 
half a crop. One or two irrigations during 
that month would have doubled the yield 
and the irrigation of 15 acres of sweet po- 
tatoes would have meant a profit of from 
$600 to 1000, or enough to have paid twice 
over for an entire irrigation plant similar 
to my own. Water can be secured from 
various sources. By far the best source, 
‘where it can be had, is 

FROM A STREAM OR POND, 

above the level of the land to be irrigated. 
This is a common source of irrigation water 
in the western states. A canal runs past 
the seed farm of D. Landreth’s Sons, near 
Bristol, Pa, the water in which is higher 
than the farm. If the canal company were 
willing to sell this water, the whole of the 
seed farm could probably be irrigated. The 
water in this canal must come from some 
river and demonstrates what could be done 
if large irrigation canals were in use. Near 
Wayne, Pa, a brook running between two 
hills has been used for irrigation purposes 
for several years. A small dam is made 
and the water let out to one side along the 
sidehill, as shown in the illustration. The 
land between the ditch and brook is seeded 
to grass which is irrigated by causing the 
water to overflow the banks of the ditch. 

When the land is hilly or uneven over 
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which the water is to flow when led from 
a creek to a field to be irrigated, some other 
device than a ditch is necessary. The source 
of water for the irrigation works of J. H. 
and G. H. Hale of Ct is from a small brook 
a mile distant, and the fields to be irrigated 
are 100 ft lower down. The water is con- 
ducted in an iron pipe. 

Another source of supply is from flowing 
artesian wells, but it is very rare that one 
of these can be secured, and when one is 
found it is liable to be on low ground where 
irrigation is not greatly needed. There are, 
however, a few favored localities where 
flowing artesian wells can be used for irri- 
gation purposes. There are a dozen or more 
flowing wells near Atlantic City, N J, which 
flow from 20 to 50 gals per minute. It 
would appear therefore that some of the 
land near the N J coast could be success- 
fully irrigated in this manner. 

The third source of water is by pumping 
from streams or wells. This is practiced 
largely in the west and elsewhere, and the 
pumping is done by water, wind or horse 


power, gasoline or steam engines. Wind- 
mills are successfully used in Kan and 
Neb, where there are steady winds. In the 


east it is difficult to find 
A WINDMILL PUMPING PLANT 

that has pumped enough water to thor- 
oughly irrigate one acre of garden crops 
during the entire summer without the use 
of a reservoir larger than the tank on the 
mill. Since water power, like a windmill, 
involves no cost for fuel, it is to be used 
where practicable in preference to power 
requiring a constant outlay for fuel. In 
hilly countries where a brook runs with 
considerable fall through a farm it may be 
made to furnish a continuous power. Where 
a dam can be made a very convenient pow- 
er can often be secured. If power is want- 
ed solely to pump water a hydraulic ram 
can be used. With a gasoline engine and 
pump a large quantity of water can be 
pumped at small expense and with very 
little attention to the machinery. Steam 
engines, especially those of small power, 
cost more to operate and require the al- 
most constant attention of an engineer. I 
have used a 2%4-horse power gasoline en- 
gine and centrifugal pump which pumps 
enough water in three hours to cover an 
acre one inch deep. 

Irrigation from wells in the east is as yet 
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more or less an untried method. Some 
cities and towns are supplied with water 
from wells, and wells that will give enough 
for this purpose would answer for irrigat- 
ing a large acreage. The water for the 
Vineland water works is pumped by steam 
power from 14 driven wells 2% in in diam- 
eter. The average daily amount of water 
pumped is 250,000 gals. An irrigation plant 
recently installed for Johnson & Stokes at 
their N J seed farm obtains a satisfactory 
water supply from three 2-in driven wells. 


Why Incubator Chicks Die. 


At the Rhode Island station, careful in- 
vestigation has been made of the cause of 
death of young incubator chickens. The 
total number of dead chickens examined 
during the spring and summer of ’99 was 
826. It was alleged that about one-third of 
the chicks had been more or less injured 
by uneven heat during incubation. Another 
common cause of trouble was in overcrowd- 
ing of brooders, resulting in death by suf- 
focation, trampling, etc. 

Tuberculosis was found to be very prev- 
alent and 15 per cent of the chickens were 
more or less affected. For guarding against 
this disease, it is recommended to give the 
interior of the brooders all the sun and air 
possible on pleasant days. Bowel troubles 
were a common cause of death. Feeding 
should be as nearly as the time of the at- 
tendant renders profitable a continuous op- 
eration, but by no means a continuous 
gorge. Sometimes too much animal food is 
given, but in moderate quantities animal 
food results in rapid growth. Lack of ani- 
mal food sometimes causes diseases of the 
liver and gall bladder. 











Black Butter Beans yielded fair, as did 
the blue podded variety. This bean is fine 
as regards flavor and size, many of the 
pods being 5 and some 6 in long, plump and 
smooth, and of a dark blue color which is 
green when cooked. The flavor compared 
auite favorably with the Black Butter bear, 
but is not as attractive in appearance. 


when served, as is the rich cream color of 
the black. Should raise them for string 
beans in prefere~ce to any of the wax va- 
rieties, if I were unable to obtain the old- 
fashioned Black Rutter.—[Jeanie M. Ewart, 
Monroe Co, N Y. 





AN INEXPENSIVE ALL-SEASONS POULTRY HOUSE 


This simple poultry house is one of the cheapest that can be made, and will commend 
itself to many of our practical poultry men on Long Island, in N Y, N J and elsewhere. 


According to Daniel Lambert, R I, the owner, it is 
Its location on 
By: dividing the main house with a lath partition, 


suitable for both summer and winter. 
protects it from north winds. 


entirely satisfactory and 
the south side of woods 


two small flocks may be kept with a run or scratching shed for each. The roof cover- 


ing is of thick, tarred building paper or roofing, 


is lined with the same material. 


and the inside of the main building 
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Peas as a Pasture Crop. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA, 





Peas are sown along with oats or other 
grain to furnish pasture for sheep and 
swine. They improve the quality of the 
pasture because of the rich flesh-forming 
and milk-producing food which they fur- 
nish. The best soil for peas is a mild, 
porous and moist clay loam, free from su- 
perfluous water in the soil or subsoil dur- 
ing all stages of the growth of the plants. 
Sandy loams are good if moist, but dry, 
sandy and gravelly lands deficient in mois- 
ture are poor pea lands. 

In preparing the soil for peas, the aim 
should be, first, to plow the land in the 
autumn unless where there are good rea- 
sons for not doing so; second, to plow it 
deeply; and, third, to make a fine seed bed. 
In localities where the winters are long, 
open and rainy, the land should not be 
plowed in the fall. Nor is it necessary when 
the peas are broadcasted and then plowed 
under. When sod is plowed for peas, and 
more especially if it is plowed for them in 
the spring, the furrow slices should be nar- 
row and laid at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. When peas are broadcasted on land 
thus prepared, they fall down in the de- 
pressions between the furrow slices. And 
when in covering the seed the harrow is 
run straight along these furrow slices and 
at one or two different angles over them, 
it drags down the earth into the depressions 
and in this way covers the seed, 

When peas and oats are sown for sheep 
pasture, about 3 bu of the combined mix- 
ture should be sown, but for some soils a 
less quantity will suffice. About equal parts 
by measure of each kind of seed should be 
used, but there may be reasons for vary- 
ing these proportions. The small varieties 
of field peas should be preferred, as they 
produce more forage. The seed may be 
mixed and sown with the drill, taking care 
to bury it deeply, as deep as 3 to 4 in. Some- 
times the peas are first sown broadcast and 
the land is then plowed, as deeply on light 
prairie soils as 4 to 6 in, and then the oats 
are drilled in less deeply. But on the whole, 
the first method is to be preferred when it 
is the proper thing to plow the land in the 
fall for the reasons, first, that the moisture 
is better conserved; second, that the labor 
is less, and third, that the harrowing sub- 
sequently given by way of cultivation may 
be more thorough than when the oats are 
planted less deeply. 

Peas should never be broadcasted and 
covered simply with the harrow, except on 
sod land, the narrow furrow slices of which 
are laid up as described, but it may be ad- 
missible sometimes to disk in peas on prop- 
erly prepared land. Peas sown for the 
grain they will produce, for sheep pasture 
and for swine forage had better be sown as 
early as the land can be worked nicely in 
the spring. But for the two purposes last 
named, there may be good reasons for sow- 
ing them later, and as a rule the roller 
should follow the seed drill. 

When peas and oats are pastured by 
sheep, they may be turned in to graze them 
down when they are from 6 to 10 in high. 
The sheep should not be allowed to pasture 
on them, for various reasons, when they are 
wet. If, when the pasture is grazed down, 
the sheep are shut away from it, the grain 
will soon spring up again, and vigorously 
in moist weather, and will therefore furnish 
pasture a second time, and even a third 
time under some conditions. Peas and oats 
furnish an excellent and a safe pasture for 
sheep and lambs. It comes in at a season 
when much milk is wanted for the lambs, 
and much milk is sure to be the outcome 
if the dams are grazed upon this pasture 
when it is succulent. And it is safe because 
no ill effects may be expected from pastur- 
ing the sheep uponit. If the pasture should 
grow so fast that the sheep could not prop- 
erly utilize it, the residue could be made in- 
to hay. But when so used, the sheep should 
be removed from the pasture some time 
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previous to cutting the crop for fod- 
der. 

Peas are pastured by swine either before 
or after they are matured. When pastured 
before the peas are ripe, it is common to 
begin when the seeds are about ready to 
cook. If the swine are turned in at this 
time, they eat also of the green portions of 
the vine, hence the waste of straw is much 
less. Swine should not be turned in and 
left there for a long period at the first. 
There is danger that the green peas will 
derange the digestion and that the ripe peas 
wil] swell in the stomach so as to cause 
death through its undue distension. But 
after a time the swine may forage upon 
them at will. 

The straw will be a total loss so far as 
its food value may be concerned, and can be 
burned or plowed under. Autumn pasture 
may also be furnished for swine when mois- 
ture is present, by deferring the burning 
of the straw or plowing the field so pas- 
tured. The shelled peas that have been 
trodden into the ground by the feet of the 
swine will quickly grow up. 





Asparagus Culture Not Difficult. 


H, VIRSTOW, MICHIGAN, 





This delicious succulent will grow on al- 
most any soil, but the earliest results are 
obtained on light, rich, friable ground, 
where there are no depressions, else the 
standing water may ruin your hopes. If 
you can do so, make the bed in a location 
protected from the prevailing winds and so 
sloped as to get the full benefit of the whole 
day’s sun. The bed, being prepared, is 
ready for the plants, which should not be 
more than one year old, for yearlings will 
eventually produce better in every way than 
those which are older when planted. I pre- 
fer spring planting, say from the middle of 
April to the same period in May, though 
the work may be delayed until early June. 

The depth of planting should be gauged 
with reference to the character of the soil 
and method of cultivation. Some prefer 
four inches, I prefer six, for since the crown 
is built up anew, about an inch, every year, 
room should be left for new growths be- 
fore the new crown is even with the sur- 
face. Deep planting, it is true, makes late 
sprouting, yet this matters but little until 
the crowns have sufficient age toallow of cut- 
ting the sprouts, which means that the bed 
ought to be well established in five years 
after planting. Concerning varieties, I pre- 
fer the Colossal, though the Mammoth 
White, Donald’s Elmira, Barr’s Mammoth 
or the Palmetto are all excellent. 

If the bed is only for family use, say 
12x20 ft, it will pay to stake the young 
plants when they are 10 in high, and thus 
prevent the wind from disturbing the roots 
by swaying the tops. If the bed is large, 
it will cost too much to stake, and the plants 
may be supported by throwing up a fur- 
row on each side. An asparagus bed will 
last probably for 15 years, and I have in 
mind one which has been set for over 20 
years and shows no signs of failure. Do 
not follow the old practice in starting the 
bed, of manuring about the roots. Top- 
dressing and mulching are much better. The 
importance of careful weeding and keeping 
the soil loosened cannot be overestimated. 

The third year after planting, you may 
cut the crop for a month, and after the bed 
is established cutting may go on for six 
weeks. The cleaning of the bed in the fall 
must not be overlooked. As soon as the 
berries are fully colored and not before, be- 
cause of the danger to the roots, cut off the 
stalks even with the ground. This saves 
the strength to the plant which would be 
necessary to mature the seed if we waited 
longer. The cleaning off also prevents the 
springing up of young plants from the seed. 
Do not bother about mulching to prevent 
the hurtful action of frost. If you do any- 
thing with this idea, cover the crowns an 
inch and a half deep with light soil. 





Basket and Question Box. 


A Cheap Irrigation Outfit has been put 
in use by Alfred P. Edge of Harford Co, 
Md. He has a windmill situated near the 
house which supplies the house and barns 
with water. At an expense of $2 he bought 
a lot of second-hand 1l-inch pipe and valves 
and laid it from the pump to the garden 50 
ft away. Several branches, with a valve 
cut-off in each, were put in the pipe at in- 
tervals where it was desired to irrigate cer- 
tain parts of the garden. At the end of 
the pipe was put a large half barrel from 
which water could be taken with a pail 
or watering pot. It was only necessary to 
start the windmill, open the branch pipe as 
it was wanted and make a small channel 
with a hoe between the rows which it ~- as 
desired to water. The slope of the garden 
was such that the water ran very gradually 
to the end of the row. After the plants 
were watered, fresh, dry earth was drawn 
over the wet soil. This prevented the 
ground from baking and held the moisture 
longer, 








Always Tie Your Team when you go to 
town. It is cheaper than to buy a new har- 
ness and wagon. 





Lice on Cucumbers—W. M.L.: The stand- 
ard remedy for lice, except where plants 
are very tender, is a weak kerosene emul- 
sion. This should be sprayed on when the 
lice appear and repeated until they are all 
killed. The emulsion is made by dissolving 
a half pound of hard soap or a quart of soft 
soap in a gallon of boiling water. Add to 
two gallons of kerosene and agitate vio- 
lently by pumping through a force pump 
until the mixture assumes the consistency 
of cream. When a complete emulsion has 
been made, dilute to 50 gallons. If this in-« 
jures the foliage, dilute still further. 





Quassia Wood—F. E. W., Rensselaer Co, 
N Y: This wood is derived from the bitter- 
wood tree (Quassia amara), which is indige~« 
nous to tropical America, and is not hardy 
in the U S. It is a lofty tree, somewhat 
similar in appearance to the common ash, 
The wood is intensely bitter without as< 
tringency, and has long been used as a 
medicine in the form of an infusion, or a 
tincture. It is employed as a tonic and 
stomachic. The name was given the tree 
by Linnaeus in honor of a negro, Quassi, 
who used the bark as a remedy for fevers. 





Pasturing Alfalfa—c. H. C., Il: It is safe 
to pasture horses and hogs on alfalfa, but 
the effect of it on sheep and cattle is often 
fatal, due to gases forming in the stom- 
ach which cause bloating and sudden 
death. Use care in accustoming stock to it 
slowly and never pasture when alfalfa is 
wet. 





Coarse Fodder for Stock—H. S. E., Ia: 
As you will have ne hay this year, the 
best fodder would be to plant corn rather 
thickly in drills, say one stalk every 6 
in and the rows 3% ft apart. Millet will 
give you the most fine forage and is suit- 
able for cows and horses. It must be cut 
early and carefully cured. Peas and oats, 
or oats alone cut when in the milk stage 
and cured for.hay, make excellent forage 
for all kinds of stock. They should be sown 
early at the rate of 3 bu per acre, half oats 
and half peas. 

Horse-radish—E. F. H., Peoria Co, Ill: 
Write to Squire Dingee Co, 218 Kinzie 
street, Chicago, for a price on horse-rad- 
ish for pickling. 








“Is Listing Profitable?—This will depend 
entirely upon the character of the soil. If 
the land is very light, the practice is 4 
good one, at least it has been satisfactory 
in parts of Kansas and Nebraska. If the 
soil is heavy and compact, it is not advisa- 
ble. 








Cowpeas for Necessary Humus. 


J. B. SHEAPLEY, 





The statement made by F. S. White that 
stable and barnyard manure is the best fer- 
tilizer, but is not produced in_ sufficient 
quantities on the average farm, is a true 
one and in consequence we must resort to 
green manures. The soil in most parts of 
our country has been under cultivation now 
from 20 to 50 years and has become deficient 
in humus. There is still much latent fer- 
tility in the form of humus, phosphoric 
acid and potash in these soils, but it must 
be liberated so that the plants can make 
use of it. This liberation takes place in the 
presence of humic acid or decaying vege- 
table matter, as we have found out by ex- 
perience. 

My plan to secure additional humus is to 
grow large quantities of cowpeas. When 
my corn is being plowed the last time I 
sow % bu of cowpea seed per acre with a 
corn drill between the rows. This crop 
gathers large quantities of nitrogen from 
the air, furnishes excellent fall feed for 
sheep and if the vines are not all eaten, can 
be plowed under and will supply humus. 

I suggest that farmers prepare a piece of 
ground, sow it to oats and when the oats 
are harvested about the first of July sow 
cowpeas at the rate of % bu per acre on 
the oat stubble by means of grain drills, 
using the press drill if possible, as the seed 
will then be planted deeper. By Sept 1 or 
by the middle of the month at least you 
will have a heavy growth of vines and the 
soil will be well filled with roots laden with 
nitrogen. Turn the crop of peas under, 
using the jointer on your plow. Harrow 
and roll well so as to prevent the ground 
drying out. From Oct 1 to the 10th sow to 
wheat, if fall wheat is desirable, and if not, 
sow rye. The following spring sow 8 lbs of 
clover to i0 lbs of timothy seed per acre 
upon this winter grain. This will give you 
a good pasture for calves after the grain 
is taken off. The next season a good crop 
of hay ean be secured. The land is now 
well filled with humus and you can begin 
another rotation. Start with corn and do 
not forget to use the cowpeas at every pos- 
sible opportunity. These furnish almost as 
much nitrogen as clover. Clover has the 
advantage in that the roots go deeper and 
bring up more plant food from the lower 
layers of the soil. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Sowing Lawn Grass Seed—Mrs A. J., 
Md: Lawn grass can be sown in April and 
the sooner the better. 








Value of Brewers’ Grains—J. R. W.: 
Brewers’ grains contain 24.3 per cent 
of dry matter. The digestible nutrients in 
100 Ibs are 3.9 lbs protein, 9.3 lbs carbohy- 
drates and 1.4 lbs fat. This is valued at 
about $7 per ton, but is largely influenced 
by the value of other feed stuffs. 

Watercress—Mrs J. K. M., Pulaski Co, 
Ky: Most of the watercress seen 
markets is of natural growth, but this is 
inferior in quality to the cultivated pro- 
duct. There are innumerable localities in 
which watercress could be grown as a mar- 
ket crop, with little expense and good profit. 
“he requirement is low land with a flowing 
stream, so that the ground can be flooded 
at the proper season, and drained when de- 
sired. Sluggish streams with muddy bot- 
toms are not as favorable as those that are 
sandy or gravelly. In a small way the 
plant may simply be set out along the bor- 
ders of streams, but for larger quantities 
it is necessary to enlarge the available 
space by digging laterdl ditches from the 
main stream, two to three feet wide and 
six to eight inches deep, so that the flow 
of water in them can be maintained at a 


depth of from four to six inches. In’ these 
cGitches sprigs of watercress, obtained by 
dividing old clumps, are planted. All that 


is required is to lay them in rows upon the 
bottom of the ditches, and to hold them 


SOIL FERTILITY 


down by means of small stones. At first 
not more water should be let 
keep the soil° wet, increasing its depth as 
the plants continue to grow. Such a bed 
will last indefinitely, but for best results 
and quality watercress should be replanted 
every few years. When plants are not ob- 
tainable, watercress can also be raised from 
seed. 





Garlicky Milk—Mrs A. J., Md: There is 
nothing that will take the taste of garlic 
out of milk, yet thorough aeration will be 
of help. The only way to kill garlic or 
wild onions in pastures is to dig them up. 





For Commercial Fertilizers I have used 
in-my apple orchard S C rock phosphate 
and high grade sulphate potash in the pro- 
portion of 2 lbs phosphate to 1 lb potash, 
using from 4 to 6 lbs toa tree. If I thought 
the trees were not making sufficient growth 
I mixed in a little nitrate of soda. A bar- 
rel of apples contains less than 5 oz potash, 
less than 1 oz phosphoric acid. Apply all 
fertilizers broadcast.—[J. W. Clark, Hamp- 
shire Co, Mass. 





Prepare Potato Ground Thoroughly—I 
planted Early Rose potatoes April 29 in four 
rows 3 1-3 ft apart and 10 rods long. There 
was no preparation of the seed except cut- 
tirg to about three eyes to each piece. They 
were dropped 9 in apart and covered 3 to 4 
in deep. The ground was thoroughly pre- 
pared with a fine toothed card, or rake, 
with teeth % in long, also a Columbia har- 
row before potatoes were up end again 
when they were 1 to 3 in high. About 25 cu 
yards of cow manure per acre was put on. 
Used level culture with the Planet Jr wheel 
hoe several times. The weeds were tabooed. 


Bugs were invited to board with me but. 


in than to 
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not liking my pepper they left. On July 
22, 84 days from planting, I dug 11 lbs of 
first-class table potatoes from 17 hills, used 
a few every day in the family till Sept 12, 
and sold a few bushels in market. I 
weighed every potato as dug and harvested 
from the four rows 768 Ibs, worth $10.75, 
and an apple tree robbed me of 15 to 25 
lbs, I think.—[A. H. Fitch, Middlesex Co, 
Mass. : 

Magnesia is Valuable—In recent tests 
at the R I exper sta, a gain of about 7 per 
cent in the crop has resulted from the use 
of magnesia and it is not improbable that 
its use, particularly in connection with cer- 
tain crops, may yet be found to result in 
more general benefit than is customarily 
supposed. Let us therefore divorce our 
minds at once frém the unfortunate and 
fallacious idea that we must apply to our 
soils only the three so-called essentials, 
potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen.— 
[Prof H. J. Wheeler, Rhode Island. 





Simple Irrigation—The course of a hill- 
side stream can be changed to go around 
the hill instead of directly down -the slope, 
and by partially damming the stream at in- 
tervals, the water can be turned off’ in 
small streams over the sward. The water 
is used to best advantage if not allowed 
to run over one place more than four or 
five days at a time. The pasturage on a 
hillside can sometimes be doubled by this 
simple and inexpensive arrangement. 





Potash for Potatoes—While muriate of 
potash is not the suitable form to use on 
sugar beets, it is asserted that it is not 
suitable for potatoes, but I do not think this 
is fully established.—[G, C. Caldwell, Chem- 
ist Cornell Exper Sta, N Y. 











address 


gricultural Chemicals. 


For lowest prices on Muriate and Sulphate of Potash, 
Kainit, other Agricultural Chemicals, Acid Phosphate, etc. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Go., 26 Breaaway, New York, N.¥. 































WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














in our | 


Big Crops 
| of Big Potatoes 


result from applying about 100 Ibs of 


Nitrate of Soda 


per acre just after the potatoes are 
wellup. Then, too, the potatoes are 
smoother and more salable. Insures 
a profitable crop. Our books tell 
about its use on potatoes and. the 
profits produced. Send for free copies 
before you plant to John A. Myers, 
12-C John St., New York. Nitrate 
Jor sale by fertilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 


ALSIKE SEED. 


We are located in the producing section and offer all 
ee at lowest prices. Also all grass and clover seeds. 
HITNEY ECKSTEIN SEED CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard 


_ By Henry Stewart. This work is “offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses which 
result from the scarcity of water at critical periods. Fully 
Cloth, 12mo 2 ‘ ; a ° . 100 
By Lute Wilcox. A handbook for 


Irrigation Farming ti. practical application of water 


in the production of crops. A complete treatise on water 


illustrated. 


supply, canal construction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes for 
irrigation purposes, filumes and their structure, methods 
of applying water, irrigation of field crops, the garden, 
the orchard and vineyard; windmills anc mumps, — 
ances and contrivances. Profusely, handsomely illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo ; . ‘ - 1S 


Draining for Profit and Draining tor Health 


By George E. Waring, Jr. This book is a very com- 
plete and practical treatise, the directions in which are 
plain and easily followed. The subject of thorough farm 
drainage is discussed in all its bearings and also the more 
extensive land drainage by which the sanitary condition 
of any district may be greatly improved.~ Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo ‘ ‘* , ; ; ‘ * 4 ° - 10 

Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New Yorke 
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Serious Character of San Jose Scale. 





The most dangerous pest of the century 
is undoubtedly the San Jose scale, a mi- 
nute insect not as large as a pin head, 
which, from its vdst numbers, soon kills 
the trees it infests. It is already known in 

















APPLE TREE KILLED BY SCALE. 


35 states, and possibly all of them if facts 
were really brought out, and in Canada. 
The time has gone by to minimize the 
danger from this pest. What is wanted is 
work to stamp it out and subdue it, and 
not talk. In Canada and some of our 
states efforts are being made to eradi- 
cate it completely, yet it is doubtful if 
such radical methods will succeed. The 
scale is too widespread, occurring as it 
does on nearly all our cultivated fruits 
and on many ornamental and forest trees 
and shrubs, It is easily spread by birds and 
other insects and, from its size, almost im- 
possible to locate when it first gains a 
foothold in a new place. 

The deadly work of the scale is well- 
shown by our illustrations. The picture of 
a nine-year-old peach orchard shows 
a tonditfon which is not infrequently met. 
Note the dead limbs and the efforts of the 
tree to live by sending out new growth 
from dormant buds near the body. This 
orchard originally contained 2500 trees, and 
the owner thinking the cause of decline 
was due to lack of fertility and borers, 
gave an added amount of high-grade fer- 
tilizers and extra care in digging out the 
borers. But the most vigorous trees soon 
looked like those pictured. The orchard 
has been all dug up and burned and the 
ground sown to wheat. 

The apple tree is only one of many in- 
stances where one and two-year-old trees 
are killed outright. The young pear tree 
(see Page 507), is not yet dead, but soon 
will be and is typical of the way infested 
trees begin dying at the end of the limbs. 
The apple tree is a good representation of 
the effects of scale in suburban~ gardens. 
All the rose bushes and shrubs nearby were 
covered with scale. The tree was literally 
covered and the last brood smothered it to 


such an extent that the leaves and fruit 
simply dried on the tree as shown, 

The past year’s developments have not 
lessened its notorious reputation and _ the 
man who is misled by the cry “all was 
wind,” the “passing of the scale,’’ etc, is 
sure to have his fingers burned sooner or 
later. Eternal vigilance on the part of 
every nurseryman and fruit grower should 
be the order of the day. The effort being 
made by New York’and other states to re- 
quire the fumigation of all nursery stock 
before being sold should meet with en- 
couragement from nurserymen if only from 
motives of self-interest. Men owning large 
commercial orchards who have had this 
enemy to combat for the past six or eight 
years know too well that the scale is not 
to be passed lightly by and that too rad- 
ical measures are not likely to be adopt- 
ed anywhere. 


Intensive Culture of Tomatoes. 


Vv. Cc. TURNER. 





Drive a 7-ft stake where the plant is to 
grow. Then plant the seed or set the young 
plant. The latter may ripen first, but the 
seed plant will outstrip it in growth. Let 
nothing but leaves grow below the first set- 
ting of tomatoes. After you have one good 
setting you may let the plant fork. This 
gives two main stems. Let no more shoots 
grow until at least two settings of tomatoes 
are formed on each branch. Then let the 
vine fork again. Keep all shoots below all 
these trimmed off, going over them care- 
fully once or twice a week. After Sept 1, 
or later in the south, cut off unsparingly all 
shoots or tops of main branches. You will 
find good big tomatoes at the top of the six 
feet of stake you have above ground. 

As many as 32 good-sized tomatoes have 
been counted on one stalk after the bottom 
bunch had ripened and was gone. Remem- 
ber that at the base of each leaf comes out 
a branch. This stem is the one to keep 
trimmed off.’ The blossom is on the main 
stem. This leaf sprout will sometimes come 
out again and must again be cut off. Only 
by severe trimming are the best results ob- 
tained. Should an early frost threaten, the 
plant thus staked can be protected until 
mature with blankets. If not staked it 
would probably cover 10 sq ft of space on 





HORTICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


the ground and be lost. The flavor also of 
the tomato is far superior to those grown 
on the ground. 





Heating an Old Greenhouse. 


I have two houses, one 16 ft 
wide and one 22 ft wide, and each 
50 ft long, heated with a fiue. The 


fire box is 3 ft long, 20 in wide and 22 in 
high. I wish to fix a hot water coil in fire 
box and pipe the house with 1% in pipe. 
Each house has a fire box on one side 4 ft 
below the floor.—[Robert Johnson, Idaho. 

The experience of those who have 
tried heating greenhouses by a coil inside 
an old-fashioned flue has not been pleas- 
ing. It is only a start in the right diree- 
tion, which is soon followed by a regular 
greenhouse boiler. You would better get a 
small second-hand steam boiler and use it 
for water. This is. cheaper than a cast 
iron boiler, besides water can be heated 
more cheaply in the former than in the 
latter way. The pit is just right, being 
sufficiently deep to get the return pipe 4 
ft below the discharge pipe, which it must 


be for proper circulation.—[C. L. Allen, 
Queens Co, N Y. 
Fighting the Lettuce Drop. 
PROF G. E. STONE. 





The most troublesome lettuce disease is 
what is known as the drop. This is caused 
by a fungus which ramifies through the soil 
but does not propagate by spores, This dis- 
ease causes enormous losses. Some houses 
almost entirely succumb to it, whereas 
many other growers have from 25 to 50 per 
cent of the disease in their houses. It has 
been found that the best method of treat- 
ing this disease is by the use of heat or 
sterilization of the soil. Numerous experi- 
ments with gas and chemicals have shown 
but the slightest efficiency im controlling 
this. 

Various methods are being tried to con- 
trol this disease, one of which consists in 
covering the soil with a layer of about one 
inch of sterilized soil. This succeeds in 
greatly reducing the loss. Two inches of 
sterilized soil is far superioreto one, but the 
cnly absolute method known yet is to com- 
pietely sterilize the soil in the house, or at 
least to heat it up to about 200 degrees, 








PEACH ORCHARD DYING 








FROM SAN JOSE SCALE. 











This is done by placing 2¢in tile in the soil 
about 1 ft deep and passing steam through 
them. With a large high-pressure boiler 
enormous quantities of soil can be heated 
up in a very short time to the requisite tem- 
perature. Plants grown in such soil grow 
faster. When this disease, moreover, is 
onee eradicated, care being taken to prevent 
the inoculation from refuse heaps, there 
appears to be no reason why the disease 
cannot be kept out of the house indefinitely. 
The same method of treatment would ap- 
pear to apply to some of the other fungous 
diseases which do not propagate by spores. 





Spring Orchard Pruning. 


F. C. SEARS, NOVA SCOTIA, 


Do not allow a man in the orchard who 
estimates his success by the amount of 
‘brush he cuts out. A too severe pruning will 
only cause the tree to grow more rankly. 
But enough should be taken out to let in 
the sunlight, to keep the tree from en- 
croaching on its neighbors, to remove use- 
less and injured parts, and to make spray- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting easy. 

First remove dead or broken limbs. Next 
take all branches crossing one another. 
Any further pruning will depend upon the 
judgment of the pruner, but, as a rule, some 
further thinning of the top is desirable. 
Newly set trees should be pruned severe- 
ly to balance the loss of roots in trans- 
planting. Select a few of the branches to 
form the main ones of the tree, and cut 
back ‘one-half or two-thirds of those which 
are retained. Use a sharp saw with fine 
teeth. Cut branches as close to the tree 
as possible. Cover all large wounds with 
thick lead paint. Burn all brush and trim- 
mings to destroy insects, eggs, etc. 

Cherries are not much grown in the south, 
but Prof F. S. Earle thinks that the sour 
kinds can be safely planted as far south 
as central Alabama. That they will fail on 
the coast is almost certain. Of the 12 va- 
rieties grown on the station grounds, the 
following seem’ to be the most promising: 
Montmorency, Wragg, Dyehouse, Early 
Richmond, Suda and Ostheimer. In the 
northern part of the state the English Mo- 
rello ‘has proved satisfactory. 

For Cleaning Berry Brush out of the 
rows, there is nothing better than the im- 
plement shown. The teeth are 2 x 2% in 
at the small end and 2 x 3 in at the large 








HOMEMADE BRUSH RAKE, 


end. Sharpen the small end from the under 
Side like a sled runner. Take a 12-in board 
2 ft shorter than the width between the 
berry rows and put the teeth between two 
of these boards, fastening them with two 
bolts through each tooth. Bolt handles to 
the outside of the teeth at each end of the 
rake. Have a round rung. through the up- 
Per end to hold to. Put a block. on -top 
over the middle tooth with a large staple 
to hook a rope in for the horse to pull by. 
‘When full ‘of brush_unhook the rope and 
pull back the rake. Take hold of. the teeth 
and. carry the rake over.the pile of. brush, 
hooking in the rope and start again.—[H: 
A,. Dappert. 





For Cutting Seed Potatoes instead of 
using a knife and cufting out one eye at a 
time I made a cutter which cuts a potato 
into four pieces, irrespective of eyes. The 
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cutter consists of two transverse sharpened 
blades of iron cr steel crossing each other 
at their respective centers at right angles 
and fastened in a square frame of wood. 
Potatoes placed over where the blades cross 
and pressed down will be cut in four pieces 
of a convenient size for planting.—[A. 





Sprouting Sweet Corn for Early Plant- 
ing—This is done by putting sand 1 in deep 
in the bottom of a large dripping pan. A 
cloth is spread over the sand and the corn 
thinly spread on the cloth. The corn is 
then covered with a cloth over. which is 


Wormy Apples 


never made money for anybody. Only sound 
apples are salable and profitable. Have sound 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, cherries, cur- 
rants, berries, etc., by using 


SWIFT'S ARSENATE 


OF LEAD 

as an insecticide. It’s the latest and best. Kills 
codling moth, bud moth, tent ca Tr, canker 
worm, pear and cherry slug and blight, gypsy moth, 
and all bugs, beetles, worms, insects, etc. 1t’s white, 
easily seen, sticks to the leaves and never scalds 
or burns the foli aby oF rang ry ae leading eg En- 
tomologists. Used Commiasion of 

for free Dooklot “Injorioes ees ee Madeand gold or onl: 


Wm. H. SWIFT & CO., 07 Broad Street, BOSTON, M. 





spread a thin layer of sand, say % in deep. 
It is liberally sprinkled with water and kept 
warm by the stove. It will all sprout in 
about five days. By this method of sprout- 
ing the seed is tested, the danger of rotting 
is reduced to a minimum and the harvest 
time hastened several days.—[{J. E. Morse, 
Wayne Co, N Y. 





For the Onion Maggot--I tried a remedy 
for maggots by mixing a small quantity of 
turnip: seed with the onions first planted on 
the higher ground. ‘The idea was that the 
maggots would go for the turnips‘and leave 













“EMPIRE KING 
AND 
GARFIELD KNAPSAGK. 


The finest in the most 
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An 
free from thick, raw pot#on. Impos- 
Bible to scorch the foliage. No leather 
or rubber valves. ne for ned on book 
on spraying. 

‘FIELD FORCE PUMP 00 pert, 
10 Market St., Y 











the onions. The result was not ‘satisfac- 
tory. They went for the turnips all right 
and also for the onions. I think a better 
remedy would be to plant more onion seed. 
[Ransom J. Clark, Worcester Co, Masé. 





Parsnips Need Clean Land—It is almost 
useless to plant parsnips in - ground ‘with 
many weed seeds in it. The -weeds will 
come up before the parsnips and the weed- 








ing is interminable.—[Fred A. Gregory, 
Rhea Co, Tenn. 
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Blossoming Affected by Locality. 





The accompanying charts give the dates 
of the blossoming season of the Wild Goose 
and Burbank plums in a recent season. The 
Wild Goose plums were all in blossom along 
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FIG 1. WHEN WILD GOOSE PLUM BLOOMS. 


the line marked March 20 in Fig 1 at that 
date. By April 20 the blossoming had ad- 
vanced to the’second line and by May 15 to 
the third line, passing through the extreme 
northeastern part of the U 5S, Ont and 
southern Mich, thence westward as indi- 
cated in the illustration. 

The blooming season of the Burbank is 
indicated in Fig 2 and shows in a general 
way that the Burbank plum is a little ear- 
lier than the Wild Goose. There is a pe- 
culiar turn in the uppgr lines of both figures 














FIG 2. BLOSSOMING OF BURBANK PLUM. 
showing that the blooming season was from 
three to four days earlier in southern Minn 
than in southern Wis. This is a good ex- 
ample of the fluctuation which frequently 
occurs during the blooming season. The 
accompanying diagrams are the results of 
four years’ study, and while they are 
doubtless incorrect in many instances, it is 
but fair to conclude that they may be of 
considerable benefit to planters. 





Canning Factory Paper Profits. 


Canning factory promoters have been 
here recently. The men who came here are 
Horace Burnette of Elmira, N Y, formerly 
from Chicago; Mr Gallette of Olean and a 
Mr Capon, all doing business under the firm 
name of the Empire state construction com- 
pany. This company persuaded farmers 
and others to subscribe about $11,000 in 
stock, give the construction company $2000 
of this stock, and one director in the board 
of seven; give the construction company 
the contract to build and equip the fac- 
tory for $9000. The construction company 
proposes to furnish a man to run the bus- 
iness, to be paid out of the business. Now 
they have printed contracts for farmers to 
sign, and are getting some signatures. Un- 
der this the farmer agrees for this year to 
plant, cultivate and properly care for (say 
two acres) sweet corn, tomatoes, etc, and 
deliver the same in good condition at the 
factory and receive for it all it will bring 
after deducting the costs of canning, run- 
ning the factory, etc, and %c per can for 
stockholders’ dividend. This is the only 
method of getting vegetables or fruit to 
can. They will not buy and pay cash. This 
plan makes the farmer insure a 200d divi- 
dend to the stockholder, and take all the 
chances of losses bv negligence. errors. ac- 


eidents, frauds, bad debts, bad commodi- 
ties, etc, plus the legitimate expenses, and 
the non-stockholding farmer has no voice 
er vote in any way.—[D. T. Brewster, Sus- 
quehanna Co, Pa. 

I would like to ask one question. The 
farmer sells his tomatoes for $6 per ton, or 
about le per can. Good ‘tomatoes bring 
about 8c per can on the market; now who 
gets the other 7c? Remember the farmer 
only gets about 1c per can for all his ex- 
pense and labor in producing the crop. Let 
me give you some facts about co-operative 
canning business. Last Jan the Chicago 
factory promoters came to an adjoining vil- 
lage of 1200 inhabitants. The farmers and 
business men called a meeting, capital 
stock $8200 was all subscribed, the con- 
tract for the building and machinery read 
and signed. Ninety days were given to pro- 
moters to erect the building, put in the ma- 
chinery and have everything completed. 
Everything is now in place, machinery new 
and only 70 days elapsed since contract was 
signed. If the cannery is run to its full ca- 
pacity, it will pay 51 per cent on the invest- 
ment, on the %c per can toll system, Right 
here is the secret of this dividend. If the 
farmers raise enough produce to keep the 
factory going every day, they will get the 
big dividend; but every day the cannery is 
idle, just so much dividend is lost. Now, 
do not suppose we believe all we hear, or 
all we see, but the main object is to put 
our produce in desirable shape for the best 
markets.—[T. B. Lutes, Mercer Co, N J. 

The first instance cited above is an ex- 
ample of the extravagant demands made 
by many concerns seeking to establish can- 
ning factories in a neighborhood. Before 
accepting any proposition the farmers 
should carefully inquire into the terms of- 
fered by others desiring to establish and 
conduct a factory and see if they cannot do 
better. This appears to be a very extrava- 
gant price, and it is difficult to see any 
good reason why these people should be 
given a bonus of $2000 on top of the con- 
tract for a factory at a big figure. 

To our N J inquirer will say that a large 
part of the 7c difference gets away in the 
form of labor cost, interest on investment, 
outlay for cans, labels, wooden packages 
and other material, freights, storage in city 
warehouses and middlemen’s profits to 
brokers, wholesale grocers and retail deal- 
ers. Specious promises of persons promot- 
ing any canning enterprise do not alter the 
fact that the business has been largely 
overdone in the past two years, and that 
only through the exercise of the most care- 
ful judgment, from raw material to distri- 
bution of the finished product, can it be 
made satisfactory to those whose money is 
invested in it. Net returns at the close of 
the season will show what the actual per- 
centage pf dividend has been. 


Raising Early Lettuce—For the lettuce 
bed; I apply at least three large barrow 
leads of old rotten manure. The bed is sev- 
eral inches deep with it. Rake smoothly 
and sow the seed in rows, quite thick. Cover 
each row as you plant with a board, firm- 
ing the soil. As soon as the lettuce is out 
of the seed leaf, transplant to another well 
enriched border, where the plants may 
head, using that in the rows left for extra 
early. The head lettuces are far more wor- 
thy of cultivation to my taste.—[M. R. 








To Grow Large Rhubarb—I usually cut 
all the buds and roots out of pie plant but 
the center one every other year. Have not 
had time now for four years and the stalks 
are not nearly as large as they used to be. I 
cover both asparagus and pie plant about 
4 in deep with coarse stable manure each 
winter, and in the spring as early as I can 
I fork it well into the ground.—[G. W. 
Dewey, Stark Co, Il. 

. 





Transplanting Beans—We have been 
successful in planting: lima beans in pans 
and boxes and transplanting them to the 
open ground. They need to be planted as 
early as possible in order to ripen before 
early fall frosts.—[J. E. Morse, Wayne Co, 
Mic¥ 





FRUIT AND TRUCK FARMING 


The Apiary. 
How to Hive a Swarm of Bees. 


F, G, HERMAN, 





If the cluster is low, it is easily secured. 
Slip a basket right up under it and jar the 
limb. If the bees have clustered high up 
in a tree, get a-pole long enough to reach 
them and fasten the basket to one end of 
it. A common peach basket will do very 
well. When the basket is right up under 
the cluster, give the pole a sharp jerk up- 
ward, which motion will jar the limb and 
the bees will drop into the basket. Have 
the hive under the tree and dump the bees 
in front of it, and they will march in like 
an army. The. hive should be raised an 
inch or two in front to give them air; the 
bees will commence to give a,contented 
hum, and if there are any remaining on the 
tree they will hear it and join the swarm. 

In the evening the hive can be carried 
to where it is to remain. Sometimes a 
swarm will cluster on the trunk of a tree 
or_on a fence or wall. Then it will be nec- 
essary to use a brush to get them into a 
basket and proceed as described above. The 
ringing of bells and the beating -of pans 
ené all such old fogy notions are, of course, 
of no avail. A prime, swarm will most al- 
ways settle. I have never yet seen it miss, 
providing the queen was with them, and if 
the queen is not with them they will most 
surely return to their hive. Sometimes a 
swarm will hang on a tree all day, and 
then again they may depart in a little while. 
it is best to hive them within a half hour 
after they have issued. 





The Brood Chamber should be large 
enough to contain honey to carry the bees 
through the winter and spring without hav- 
ing to fuss with or feed them in the spring. 
One of 10-Langstroth-frame capacity will 
not be too large, but my experience leads 
me to think that one of 10-Langstroth-frame 
capacity, and yet not wider or longer than 
an 8-Langstroth-frame, but deeper, is bet- 
ter than the 10-frame Langstroth hive. This 
is partly because the supers of an 8-frame 
Langstroth hive are fully large enough to 
practice the tiering-up method to the best 
advantage.—[W. C. Lyman, Du Page Co, II. 


If Any Colonies have perished during 
winter, put the hives in a cool cellar to pre- 
vent the wax worm from destroying the 
combs. The hives can be used to advan- 
tage at swarming time, or if you are in 
need of wax the combs should be rendered 
at once.—[H. 


Look Out for Starvation in weak colo- 
nies as warm weather approaches. If nec- 
essary to feed, give some ‘‘good” candy or 
put in a super of honey. 





Cold Winds are disastrous to a hive in 
early spring. Provide a windbreak of some 
sort. Trees and shrubs are the best, but in 
their absence a temporary shelter of corn- 
stalks or boards will do. 





Location of Apiary—All bees should be 
in good movable comb hives that are easy 
of examination. The hives should have 
some protection from the cold, raw winds 
of early spring. If your apiary has a gen- 
tle slope to the east, southeast or south, 
with protection on the west, northwest and 
north, of fir trees or buildings, with fresh 
water not far distant, the location should 
be favorable to building up the bees in time 
for the white honey harvest. 





The Langstroth Eight-Frame Hive is 
considered, by many successful beekeepers 
the best all-round hive for size and con- 
venience. 





T have been taking American Agriculturist 
for at least 10 years, and frequently have 
occasion to recommend it.—[{J. F. Jugens, 
Kentucky. 























INFESTED THREE-YEAR-OLD PEAR TREE. 
See article on San Jose scale on Page 504. 





Essentials of Peach Raising. 


MONROE MORSE,, MASSACHUSETTS, 





(Read before Mass Fruit Growers, March 15.] 

Choose a location with suitable soil, well 
elevated, and near the top of a hill, prefer- 
ably on the northerly slope, where cold air 
and water will drain away readily. 

Select varieties of good quality 
hardy as possible in fruit buds. 

Fertilize liberally, and preferably with 
‘chemical fertilizers, not forgetting potash. 

Give clean and frequent cultivation from 
early spring until as late as July 15. 

So shape and trim the trees as to allow 
sunshine and air to reach all parts. 

Thin the fruit so as to produce such as 
will count in quality and size rather than 
in numbers. 


and as 


Grapes for the Home Market. 


FRANK AIKEN, ILLINOIS. 





I use a two-wire trellis with posts 16 to 18 
ft apart, wires 3 and 4% ft from the ground, 
I trim in November and December, when- 
ever I find time, leaving 4 to 6 canes of 
new wood from 2 to 3 ft long, on each vine. 
Then I sometimes have to thin the fruit in 
midsummer, when it sets well. The past 
year I sprayed once before buds began to 
swell in April with strong solution of sul- 
phate of copper. I used 1 lb of the copper 
to 25 gals water, and tried to wet every part 
of the vines and trellises. I did not spray 
again until after fruit had set; then I used 
the bordeaux mixture twice, two or three 
weeks apart. Grape rot appeared in my 
vineyard five years after setting vines, and 
contrary to expectations appeared first on 
the Concord grape, and this among 26 va- 
rieties. The rot has appeared every year 
since the first on this Concord row, and 
has not spread ‘much to any other. 

About the ist of April I clean up the 
vineyard, raking all trimmings, leaves and 
dry grass into piles and burning them. 
There are several varieties that it 
pays to grow for market only when special 


LARGE 











care is given, and when they can be sold 
at extra prices, on account of quality or 
fine appearance. Those that have paid me 
int this way are Lady, Willis, Brighton, 
Pocklington and Woodruff. Lady is my 
earliest white grape, a good sweet grape, 
but liable to crack open as soon as ripe and 
soon be spoiled by the bees, wasps and other 
insects, Pocklingtonis valuable hereonly be- 
cause of its lateness. It is our latest white 
grape and usually ripens well if not al- 
lowed to overbear, and is a large, beautiful 
grape.- Brighton sells on account of its 
quality and color when well ripened. All 
grapes should be allowed to get ripe on 
the vines. They then taste much better 
than when cut too soon, I take advantage 
of this point in my home market, getting 
good prices for fine grapes. If I have any 


AND SMALL FRUITS 
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poor grapes I sell them at a low price for. 


making jelly or other purposes. 


Beets planted with a hand drill in the 
bottom of a three-inch furrow. show no 
advantage over those given level culture. 
Transplanting beets always results in the 
production of many fibers and ill-shaped 
roots, but in spite of this the -yield and 
quality of the beets do not seem to be 
materially affected. 





The Tent Caterpillar is as bad as any 
pest in New York state. It has increased 
enormously within the past few years.— 
[Ss. D. W. 





Whitewash the Stables once or twice 
each year. 




















What You Most | 
Need in Spring 


Is complete renovation of every part of your system by 


taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This is the one and only 


Spring Medicine which sweeps away winter’s debris just 
as spring showers cleanse and purify the earth; makes 
the corrupt blood fresh, bright and lively, radically and 
constitutionally cures catarrh, invigorates the kidneys 
and liver, creates a good appetite, braces up the stomach, 
and gives new brain, nerve, mental and digestive strength. 


HOOD’S Sarsaparilla 


Possesses the 


cures proves its merit. 


peculiar qualities—peculiar to itself—which accomplish 
these good things for all who take it. 
Get a bottle TO-DAY. 


An unlimited list of wonderful 








BISMARK APPLE 


and other sorts of 
leading APPLE, 
PEACH & PEAR 


TREES. 


Grafted Chestnuts. Wood for grafting. Asparagus roots. Certificate. Send for catalogue. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, 


Moorestown, N. J. 








(aaa merits as go makers. 
aw home grown, hand selected, eieatifl 
= cally tested. If you want the finest 


_ 
= crops your ground can give, get 


7 GREGORY’S SEEDS 


Warranted as per cai @. Include many 
novelties for vogetable and flower gardens. Year 
book for 1900; an invaluable help to all growers, 
Yours free for the asking. 


i J. 3.H. GREGORY & SON, Marbichead, Mass. Jf 


BUC DEATH. 


(Safeto Use. No Arsenic) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs; Currant 
and Tomato Worms, Etc. 

Prevents Blight or 

Potato Rust. 











Use freely on Vegetables, 
House Plants, and Grape 
Vines. More freely used 
better plant will thrive. Ap- 
plied dry, no water to carry, 
will not blow or wash o 
1-lb pekg, 15c; 3-lb pckeg, 35¢; 
5-lb pekg, 50c; 1234-1 » pekg, 81. 
Perfection Shakers, 65c. 


Sure Death to Bugs. 
For sale by all local dealers. 
Sample free. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


39 Spruce Street 





Pat. March 16 and Nov. 9. imal 
xe in Cambds Nov. 2, 18 
an 





| 4to5ft., 2cts.; 3 to 4 ft. 





Leominster, Mass. 








1900 
THE SOUTH SIDE 
FRUIT CARRIERS AND BASKETS 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


PEAR POSSIBILITIES 


"Standard Kiefer Pe Pears. 























ox "19 Berlin, Md. 


3ON PEACH vREER- 
Fas et; ail 1 year from "he . 
ep 


¢ cts.; 2 oh ye 1 ct.; 
Sampl e b capeess, Trees 

ormant till May 15th. Send forc 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


MUST BE SOLD. 


ey 
HAEEISON’# "aN NURSERIES, } 





REDUCED PRICE 








‘ 





Asparagus pee, * best kinds. All other Vegetable 
Plants in Measen. I I. J. L. LEONARD, Iona, Glou. Co., N.J. 
orld’s Forwarding Depot for all 

bby Seeds. Silos from A to cat- 

alogue free. AMERICAN SILOBEED 

0., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fixtures, Door Frames, Doors, 

Hoops and Hoop Lugs. 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


SILO = SEED CORN 
xX Es 
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Swine. 
How to Raise Prize-Winning Hogs. 


B. W. HARVEY, INDIANA, 





The herd of prize-winning Chester White 
pigs at the 1899 N Y state fair, and shown 
in the frontispiece, is out of a litter of 12 
pigs and 11 of them were in the swine pens 
on exhibition at the fair. The dam was 
White Queen 7362 and they were sired by 
Perfect 10045. They were farrowed March 
20 and fitted for the show exclusively on 
bran and shorts. When their condition 
permitted it they were fed hominy hearts, 

For breeding purposes young hogs should 
be fed on bran and shorts, equal parts by 
weight, and skimmilk. I would also feed 
in this way until they are six months old 
if intended for the market and then finish 
up with hominy hearts for three weeks be- 
fore marketing. In housing during cold 
weather not more than six or eight should 
be kept in one house, which should be 
cleaned and dry bedding put in twice a 
week. The house should be 8x10 ft and 
placed in a one-acre lot. When my sows 
are bred they have range of 15 or 20 acres 
and are fed ear corn twice a day 8 or 10 
ears to the sow until about three weeks be- 
fore farrowing time, when they are put in 
an acre lot to themselves. Their feed of 
corn is reduced and bran and shorts and 
a little oil meal are given. After the sow 
farrows she is fed no corn, but is fed what 
bran and shorts she will eat three times 
a day with a half-pint of oil meal in each 
feed. If my pigs become too fat and in 
danger of the thumps I get after them 
with a whip and make them take plenty 
of exercise. 

My breeding boars have range of a one- 
acre lot each. In cold weather they are 
fed ear corn and in summer they are given 
soft feeds. About three weeks before the 
breeding season they are fed one gallon of 
sweet buttermilk twice a week. This al- 
ways makes a boar more vigorous and you 
will get stronger, healthier pigs and larger 
litters. In regard to two-litter-a-year sows 
that farrow in Jan or Feb I breed to far- 
row again in Oct. The pigs should be 
ready to go on the market at seven months 
and ought to weigh 275 lbs. They are_sold 
for breeding purpose when from 10 weeks 
to eight months old. Farmers should raise 
pure breeds of some kind for the best re- 
sults. 

I have not had hog cholera since 1891 and 
I obtained that at the Illinois state fair. I 
used the following mixture and believe it 
will cure any case of cholera: Arsenic % Ib, 
Cape aloes % Ib, blue vitriol 4% lb, black 
antimony 1 oz. A dose is one teaspoonful 
three times a day for three days, then miss 
one day and repeat the dose until the hog 
is cured. Give shotes or pigs one-half the 
amount as a preventive. One teaspoonful 
once a week will keep hogs in a healthy 
condition to take on fat. Feed nothing but 
dry feed to sick hogs. Give only the slop 
containing the remedy until cured. When 
hogs refuse to eat, turn them on their backs 
and with a long-handled spoon put the dry 
medicine down their throats. Sick hogs in 
all cases must be separated from the well 
ones. Use dry pens with but five or eight 
large hogs in a pen. Clover is the best pas- 
ture for hogs. Pigs should be under cover 
at night and during cold, windy days. 





Many Diseases of Hogs are very conta- 
gious, and the instant a pig is seen to be 
sick the remainder of the herd should be 
removed to another pen. 





With a-Dry Bed to sleep in the pigs can 
stand any amount of cold, wet weather 
outside. 





contest will prove a great 
success to you and the contestants. Like- 
wise to others, because it will demonstrate 
beyond a doubt that it pays to keep a strict 
account of all our affairs.—{B. Lawrence, 
Saratoga Co, N Y. 


The poultry 


FARM STAPLES 
The Poultry Yard. 


Cheap Brooder House. e 


Cc. E. MATTESON, 





These little houses are scattered over my 
place, about 150 ft apart, so that one col- 








MATTESON’S BROODER HOUSE. 


ony will not interfere with the other at 
feeding time, and each flock will go to its 
own house at night. The dimensions are 
6x6 ft with shed roof 5 ft high at front or 
south side and 3 ft high on north. Sills are 
2x6, and the house is studded with 2x4, 2 ft 
on center, and sided with 6 in drop siding. 
The front has a window 9x12 ft set 8 in 
above the sill so as to leave place for the 
chicks to get to the yard, and the window 
should be arranged to slide wide open, mak- 
ing a kind of shed of it when weather is 
warm. The door is 2% by 4 ft, placed on 
east side so you can enter the building 
without first climbing into the yard. The 
roof is of dressed and matched fencing, 
then shingled, making it almost windproof. 
The interior shows a brooder, a, set there- 
in. These brooders are hot air, 36 in square, 
sunk in the ground floor of these houses 
about 4 in. The dirt that is taken for the 
excavation is filled: in around the brooder, 
which gives the chicks a nice earth floor to 
scratch ‘and ruffle in when the weather 
will not let them go out. As they grow 
older, say when four weeks old, they are 
given full liberty in pleasant weather. 





Hatching and Raising Turkeys. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY E.D.WESWER, SOUTH DAKOTA, 





A good deal of the success in hatch- 
ing turkey eggs with hen mothers depends 
upon the nest. When turkey eggs are set 
high and dry in one corner of the hay loft, 
or in a box or barrel with only a handful 
of hay in the bottom, the chances of their 
hatching are exceedingly slim. If you set 
turkey eggs under hens, borrow a hint from 
the old turkey and make the nest on the 
ground wherever practicable, otherwise put 
a sod in the nest box or barrel, hollow it 
out just enough to keep the eggs in and 
cover lightly with hay or leaves, and take 
the same precautions against hatching lice 
instead of turkeys that have been pre- 
scribed in these columns before. 

When the young turkeys appear in the 
outer world, don’t go poking around and 
lifting up the old hen to see how many 
eggs are hatched, but restrain your desire 
to count your turkeys and let them alone 
for at least 24 hours. They will not require 
food during that time, and as they are very 
delicate when first hatched, it is best to 
avoid handling them until they become 
strong on their legs, then remove them 
with the mother hen to the coop and pen 
which should be all ready for the occu- 
pants. Proper coops and pens for the young 
turkeys until they are fully feathered are 
absolutely necessary to protect them from 
rains and heavy dews. 

To make a pen, take four boards 2 ft wide 
and 16 ft long, place them edgewise in the 
form of a square, holding them in place by 
driving stakes in the ground on each side 
of the boards. Place the coop in the ven. 


I prefer a coop without a floor, so it can be 
moved to a fresh spot every day, but if you 
have any doubts about being able to keep 











the young turks dry and comfortable dur- 
ing a rainy spell, you had better put in a 
board floor and cover with gravel or sand, 
which should be renewed as often as every 
other day. When the mother turkey is left 
to herself she chooses a new resting place 
every night, and when you confine them in 
@ coop you must imitate her example by 
moving or cleaning the coop often. 


Care of Brooder Chicks. 


Ss. E. CADWALLADER, 








They should have a little yard at first, 
wkich should be enlarged as they grow, but 
care should be used to have no corners 
where they can congregate in case of a 
shower or at bedtime instead of going in- 
to the brooder. 

I find it best to feed brooder chicks four 
times a day, with extra relishes thrown in. 
At each feed give only as much as will be 
eaten before the next feeding time. To 
Provide exercise by scratching, there is no 
better grain for them than millet seed. For 
the main part of their rations, make a 
bread as follows: To three cups of sour 
milk or buttermilk, add one heaping tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, a little salt and cay- 
enne pepper; stir into this equal parts of 
corn meal, ments shorts and bran till it is 











of ali kinds of 


RUBBER en and *LEATHE ER BELTING. “We ebuy our 


Foods =: at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales,® Write for 
EB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No, 25 on 
Hardware, ' Roofing, Plumbing sauneeee, 
Wire,-Rope, Dry Cone. Clothin oF oO: etc 

OUR PRICES are HERS 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. ™- iene tron Sts. 


HATCH recs hszerstsrlt| 
priced first class hatcher—th 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 

















Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 








Great Hatches 
MONITOR INCUBATORS 


are women on | successful, self-regulating, 
easily operated »y unskilled m, Guaram 
L teed satisfacto Circulars free, Our big 
Ecatalogue tells all. Mailed for a stamp. 


==The Monitor €o., Box B Moodus, Conn. 








PY The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 
simple, durable and easily oper- 
ated; 168 page catalogue + et a 
ing information and testim 

Sent free. GEO. ERTELCO., ‘QUINCY, iLL, 




















INCUBATOR FREE on 


trial. Most pe Pethe No test ime 

reed rovements. w CSC 
on Culin. Catalog i 
Poultryman’s plans 10c. Address: 


ave. M THe W.T. Facconer Mra. Co., Jamestown: N.Y. 


GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Best hot water pire system. Will hatch 
when others fail. Our large 68 page cata- 
log of Incubators, Brooders, Poultry Sup- 
lies and Fancy Poul free. Address 
. C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ils. 


EGGS THAT HATCH Wyandots, $1.90 peris. Br. and 
Leghorns, A per 13. Wh olland Turkey eggs, $2 
wmM. Met dee a Ohio. 








hy a 


Poultry Farm For Sale or To Lease. 


Cottage of 7 rooms, 30 acres, with running stream, orchard 
and shade grove of seven acres, barn about 30x36 feet; 
300 foot sheds for fowls; incubator house centains li incu- 
bators of 300-egg ca acity each ; brooding house 40x160 feet 
with two boilers, t ory piped; abc about two miles from 
Amityville and Farmingdale ey about 30 
miles from New York on Long Fm A y to 
HARLES Woop, Ainityvithe. L.L. N. We 























a stiff dough. Bake it in a deep dish so 
that there will be as small a proportion of 
crust as possible. Keep in a cool, moist 
place, as it soon sours in warm weather 
and is then unfit to feed to chi¢dks. Animal 
food in some form must be supplied, else 
some of the chicks will pull the down from 
others and eat it. 

They should have charcoal occasionally, 
ccarse sand or rock, pounded quite fine, 
and plenty of green stuff. Lettuce, young 
cabbage plants, tender clover heads, are 
all excellent, but they should have two or 
three feeds of this a day, for they soon 
tramp on and spoil what they do not eat. 
Millet seed, wheat, cracked corn are good 
for dry feed and should be scattered about 
the runs for them to pick at. The first 
thing as soon as it is light in the morn- 
ing, feed the chickens. The last thing be- 
fore going to bed at night take a lantern 
and look at the thermometer in the brooder, 
for as the outside air grows cooler after 
sunset the temperature in the brooder will 
decline, 





One Year's Experience. 


Beginning Feb 4, ’99, with 12 hens, my 
account to Feb 4, ’00, shows that I have re- 
alized a net profit of $37.90, or an average of 
$3.15 per hen. The number of eggs laid dur- 
ing the year was 1809. The fowls were most- 
ly RI Reds.—[Illinois. Poultryman. 

During the six months from March 20 un- 
til Sept 20 I sold, from my flock of 16 Lt 
Brahma hens, 72 doz eggs. Also 7 doz were 
vsed for setting. Six hens set on the eggs, 
three reared the chicks. Five hens set the 
regular four weeks each on turkey eggs. 
No account was kept of eggs used in the 
family.—[S. T. Goodell, Vermont. 

A systematic poultry grower is C. P. Ho- 
bart of Ct, who carries on the industry in 
@ very businesslike way, keeping careful 
accounts of production and expense and the 
record of each fowl in order to enable him 
to select breeders. The variety is the White 
iWyandot. Only those fowls are bred from 
which have a record of 176 eggs or more 
per year. Each bird has a metal band 
around its leg upon which a letter and 
number are stamped. A homemade trap nest 
enables him to record each egg. 








TYPICAL TOULOUSE, BY SEWALL,. 


The Toulouse geese, both as pure-bred 
and crossed with the Embdenor African, are 
favorites with practical goose breeders. 
Probably more of the pure-bred Toulouse 
are kept than any other breed. They are 
very large and weigh when mature some- 
times as high as 50 lbs per pair or more: 
They are better layers than any other 
breed, except the African, producing 25 to 
40 eggs per season. They are hardy, grow 
rapidly and can be brought to a weight of 
from 6 to 8 lbs each in four weeks and 15 to 
18 lbs in three months. They yield a heavy 
crop of feathers. 


Temperature of Incubators—I have two 
incubators of different makes, and in one it 
tekes from 101 to 102% degrees to bring the 
chicks out on the 2ist day, while in the 


THE POULTRY YARD 


URIC 
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ACID 





Causes More Diseases 


in the Human 


System than Any Other Poison. 





The Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Promptly Cures 
All Uric Acid Troubles. 





To Test for Yourself Its Wonderful Curative Properties, Every 
Reader of the ‘‘ American Agriculturist’’ May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





Science has demonstrated that in a few 
days’ time you brew enough uric acid in 
your body to produce death. 

Your kidneys are your only salvation. 

Because when they are well, they filter 
out this deadly poison. 

So, when your kidneys are weak or out of 
order you can understand how quickly your 
entire body is affected, and how every or- 
gan seems to fail to do its duty. 

Uric acid causes more sickness and suf- 
fering than any other form of poisoning. 
It irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, 
restless, sleepless and irritable. Causes 
rheumatism and neuralgia, pain or dull 
ache in the back, joints and muscles; makes 
your head ache and back ache, causes indi- 
gestion, stomach and liver trouble; you geta 
sallow, yellow complexion; makes you feel 
as though you had heart trouble; you lack 
ambition, get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the world-famous kid- 
ney remedy. 

It instantly relieves the congested, over- 
worked kidneys, and gradually brings them 
back to health. In taking Swamp-Root you 
afford natural help te nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfect healer and gentle 
aid to the kidneys that is known to medi- 
cal science. 

Healthy kidneys keep down the excess 
of uric acid, and you soon feel the benefit 
in new health and strength. 

Swamp-Root should at once be taken up- 
on the least sign of ill health. It will make 
you well and is for sale the world over in 
bottles of two sizes and two prices, fifty- 
cent and one-dollar. 

Swamp-Root is used in the leading hos- 
pitals; recommended by skillful physicians 
in their private practice; and is taken by 
doctors themselves who have kidney ail- 
ments, because they recognize in it the 
greatest and most successful remedy that 
science has ever been able to. compound. 

To prove its wonderful efficacy, send yout 
name and address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., when you will receive, 
free of all charge,a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root and a valuable book by mail, prepaid. 
This book contains many of the thousands 
upon thousands of testimonial letters from 
men and women cured. Swamp-Root is so 
remarkably successful that our readers are 
advised to write for a free sample bottle 
and to be sure and mention reading this 





DB, KILMER’S 


i} SWAMP-ROOT} 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder ff 
CURE. 


DIRECTIONS. 
May take Loan two or three 


‘PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO. 
BINGHAMTON, WN, Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. 











One-half the 50c. size—ouc-yuarver the $1.00 size. 








generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 
DRILLING 


WELL macrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
eperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 











en writing to advertisers be sure to mentiop 
- WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 





DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Ill. Chicago, 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 
Factories at Harvey, Il. 


i 











other it takes from 102 degrees. to 103% to 
hatch in the same time, with the ther- 
mometer on. fertile eggs and in the same 
place in each machine. Every incubator 
should be tested and the correct tempera- 
ture determined on. This will depend up- 
on the incubator, the eggs, the thermome- 
ter and where it is placed. When the eggs 
begin to hatch, better shut up shop and 


leave them to come out in their own way, 
than to watch too closely.—[J. Blaine Fitch, 


Pleased with Record Book—I have just 
received the record book and am very much 
pleased with the manner in which it is got- 
ten up. I would like to have you send me 
another and inclose 10c for same.—[Walter 
Cc. Bon, Connecticut. 
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The Sire for the Small Breeder. 


H, L, ROBINS. 
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If at the outset the services of a sire well 
bred, even if not fashionably so, provided 
always that he is a first-class individual, 
ean be procured at a price that will save a 
good many hard-earned dollars, is it not the 
part of wisdom and economy to patronize 
him? One fact must always be remembered, 
that animals do not now, unless in excep- 
tional cases, bring a high price simply be- 
cause of the richness of their pedigree, 
either at the auction block or at private 
sale. The buying public has become very 
discriminating and demands first a good, 
sound individual, then if possible gilt-edged 
breeding. The cost of rearing the animal 
must also be taken into consideration and 
if the service fee is large, and in some 
cases ¢xorbitant, it adds a very heavy item 
to the expenses. If the animal wished for 
is a horse, there are but comparatively few 
that understand or care for the relative 
merits of blood lines, and a handsome, 
sound, good-sized, well-styled young horse 
or colt, well bred, even if not fashionably 
so, will always find a quick and remuner- 
ative market, If it is a calf, sheep or pig, 
ultimately destined for the stockyard, who 
among the buyers there cares to enter into 
an analysis of its pedigree if it fulfils his 
requirements? 

Of course, if the breeder wishes to raise 
a sire to head his own stud or herd, then 
by all means select for this a good individ- 
val that is bred in the most fashionable 
strains, for in the end it will more than re- 
pay for the extra outlay. Breed for what 
you want, is excellent advice, worth a ton 
of theories regarding blood lines, fashion- 
able breeding, etc, especially if the breeder 
desires the progeny for his own use. Then 
the most attention should be paid to the 
physical and mental traits, such as size, 
soundness, compatability of temper in sire 
and dam, endeavoring also, if the dam 
should be deficient in any desirable quality 
or trait, to mate her with a male possess- 
ing it in abundance. It is well also to re- 
member after the expected youngster has 
arrived, that there is a deal of truth in the 
old Scotch saying that, “The flesh the foal 
has at birth he should have at maturity,” 
which really means that it should always 
be kept by good care and kind, intelligent 
treatment in a growing, thrifty condition. 
‘Without this it can never be either a source 
of pleasure or profit to its owner, whether 
it be of the most plebeian origin or one in 
whose veins flows blood of the finest line- 
age. 

Do not think, however, that the value of 
blood is underestimated. Quite the reverse, 
and whenever possible the most fashionably 
bred sires, all else being equal, should be 
chosen, but there is no need for the small 
breeder to be discouraged if circumstances 
will not permit his using them, pfovided he 
employs the best material at hand and 
breeds with care and judgment. 


Importance of Roots for Hogs. 


J. C, SUFFREN, ILLINOIS, 








Much of the mortality among swine is due 
to various ailments induced by indigestion; 
often the result of an exclusive corn diet. 
Grass, shorts, pea meal, turnips, carrots, 
mangels, sugar beets, potatoes and arti- 
chokes are all good, healthy, ecanomical 
hog feeds, and the more the hog receives 
the healthier will he be. 

Every wide-awake hog raiser will admit 
that growing pigs and fattening hogs do 
very much better on mixed feed than on 
an all-corn diet. Many hog raisers are be- 


ginning to realize the error of feeding all 
corn, and are feeding artichokes, turnips, 
peas, potatoes, etc. 

After eight years’ experience in growing 
the tame kinds of artichokes, I have con- 
cluded they are by far the cheapest, most 
healthful and most easily grown hog food 


BARN 


yet discovered. My ’97 crop cost less than 


2c per bu. On April 23, 1891, I planted a 
field of them on old worn ground, without 
manuring, and obtained a yield of 880 bu 
per acre. The artichoke is also a sure crop 
in dry years. About the time pastures fail 
in the autumn, the artichoke patch will be 
ready for the hogs. 

Artichokes are grown nearly the same as 
potatoes. They may be pastured from Oct 
15 to May 1, where the ground is not too 
wet or frozen too hard. Tame artichokes 
are very easily exterminated by plowing the 
young plants under when about a foot high. 
Or if the patch is sown to oats, when the 
oats are cut, the artichoke tops will also be 
cut, and this effects complete extermina- 
tion. I have tried several domesticated 
or tame sorts of artichokes, and conclude 
that the Mammoth White French, White 
Jerusalem and Red Jerusalem varieties are 
best. 





An Underground Dairy Room. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL. 





Without ice or cold spring water in the 
ordinary dairy room above ground, I con- 
sider it impossible to successfully cream 
milk and make butter of first-class qual- 
ity in hot weather, as measured by modern 
standards. I know a Yankee dairyman, 
however, who has shrewdly overcome this 
difficulty. Between his house and barn, in 
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OLD BARN. 


GROUND PLANS OF BARN, 


a well-drained place, he made an excava-~- 
tion 12 by 18 ft, and six feet deep. From, 
the numerous stone piles on his farm he 
easily selected enough material to lay up a 
good wall in mortar, eight feet high. Two 
feet of the wall projected above the ground, 
On this he erected a tool house with a 
double floor. An outside cellar way with 
plank steps leads into his underground 
dairy room, which is well ventilated from 
screened windows in the wall above 
ground. At present he has a plank floor 
to the apartment, although I think one laid 
in water lime would be better. Racks are 
ranged on each side for the milk crocks, 
and there is plenty of room for the churn 
and butter worker in the center. 

The most important thing about the 
apartment, however, is its temperature, 
which seldom got above 65 degrees during 
the hottest weather of last summer, while 
75 and 80 degrees prevailed in the farm 
house, where creaming of milk and churn- 
ing had formerly been performed. If this 
man does not make the mistake of storing 
vegetables in his ideal little dairy room, it 
will surely continue to be as successful in 
the future as in the past. He told me that 
since he had begun to set his milk there, 
he had noted a marked increase in the 
yield of cream, and his butter was firmer 
and of better quality. These requisites were 
needed in order to make the business pay. 
I do not claim that a partial subterranean 
dairy room like the one described is any 
better than or perhaps as good as the ordi- 
nary one above ground, supplemented with 


AND FEED LOT 





ice or runhing spring water. It is to domes- 
tic butter makers who do not have these 
auxiliaries, and they are legion, that I am 
speaking. 

Understand, I recommend the use of a 
properly prepared excavation away from 
the house, and one which shall be used for 
no other purpose. I reiterate this, as I 
know of many who have tried the dwelling 
house cellar for milk setting. The practice 
is to be condemned rather than condoned, 
as most cellars are musty and saturated 
with the odor of stored vegetables. A pop- 
ular erroneous idea prevails that a thor- 


ough airing out of the house cellar 
in spring fits it for the reception 
of milk, cream and butter. The facts 


are that a most rigid renovation, followed 
by whitewashing the walls, would be the 
least that could be done toward fitting 
the place for the reception of dairy prod- 
ucts. Even then, it would not be advis- 
able to use it, as the summer temperature 
under a dwelling house, even though thor- 
oughly ventilated, would be higher than in 
a similar place outside. 

While either ice or running water is of 
great advantage to home dairying, one 
should not despair if possessed of neither. 
In our hot northern summers I know from 
repeated experience that milk can be kept 
sweet 12 to 18 hours in an ordinary dairy 
room, simply by thorough aeration before 
setting. By keeping the temperature a few 
degrees lower, as in the underground dairy 
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REMODELED BARN. 


SHOWING IMPROVEMENTS. 


room described above, it ought to keep 
sweet 24 hours or longer, which will give a 
chance for the cream to have risen and 
been skimmed before acidity begins. 





Making Over an Old Barn. 


A. G. C.. NEW YORE, 





The accompanying illustration shows thé 
ground plan of my old barn when I bought 
it and also the plan after I had made it 
over. The building is 28 by 32 ft. The man- 
gers are shown at @, where there was a 
continuous partition 4 ft high, making it 
necessary to carry grain and hay around 
outside the barn from the feeding alley, as 
shown by the dotted line. The entry way, 
4 by 9 ft, was dark as a pocket and of no 
value. The rooms, 6 by 9 ft and 9 by 10 ft, 
were each lighted by one small window. 

In rearranging the barn, I used about 100 
ft lumber. I now have enough room for 
four cows and eight horses. The feeding al- 
leys are so arranged that a minimum 
amount of work is required in taking care 
of the stock. At aa are the mangers, b dis 
an entry and open feedway, ¢ ¢ are large 
dry goods boxes with lids, these are used 
for bran and shorts; d d are for ground corn 
and for ground oats, e e are scoop boxes 
over these bins and over the corn crib, 
e 11 are the salt barrel and the meal bar- 
rel respectively. Along the sides of the 
corn crib are pins and shelves for harnesses, 
saddle, halters, etc. They are so arranged 
that everything is within easy reach. 














Push the Calves Ahead. 


HENRY STEWART. 





The calf makes the cow. If good cows 
are desired or stock is to be improved, it is 
through the calves that it may be done most 
effectively and cheaply. The spring calves 
should not be confined to pasture, and this 
generally poor, but should be fed with un- 
stinted generosity. The rule should be to 
feed the calves with the greatest liberality 
with the best food, and to push them ahead 
the first year of their life, and never relax 
the generous treatment until the old cow 
gives up business. The animal is the ma- 
chine through which the food is changed 
from a cheap material to a much more val- 
uable one. 

Thus the milk feeding should be con- 
tinued to the age of five or six months, 
some dairymen say all through the cow’s 
life. And doubtless this is true, for why 
should not the food that makes a good cow 
be still employed to sustain her?.It has 
been proved by practice in many dairies 
that the skimmed milk makes 50 per cent 
more return when fed to cows than by any 
other way of disposal. But it is certainly 
good for the calves, tending to give them 
a good strong frame, a well-developed di- 
gestive function, ability to dispose of much 
food to advantage and well-developed vital 
organs, thus building up an animal fully 
supplied with every facility for making 
profit for her owner in her after life. But 
with the milk a generous allowance of grain 
food must be given. 





Silage Experience in the East. 


E. R. TOWLE, VERMONT. 





Last summer we suffered from long and 
continued dry weather that seriously affect- 
ed a part of the crep of corn intended for 
the silo. The growth was smaller, the ears 
few and the stalks partially dry before be- 
ing cut. Other portions of the crop were 
well eared and good. This corn was put in 
separate layers in the silo, and it was easy 
enough to tell by the difference in the milk 
and butter when either layer was reached. 
The well-eared and matured silage gave 
much better results than the other. The 
effect was easy enough to determine, as 
the milk is made into butter on the farm. 

We had a good supply of clover hay with 
a small admixture of timothy, and this fed 
in connection with the silage and the pro- 
per grain feed made a most excellent com- 
bination. Eleven cows fed on it went as 
high as 10 lbs butter each in a week. Once 
or twice it happened that it was neces- 
sary to feed for a few days good timothy 
hay in place of the clover. Here also the 
difference in the value of these two kinds of 
hay for dairy cows became apparent in the 
diminished yield of milk and butter. This 
experience goes to confirm the prevailing 
opinion in regard to the value of good clover 
hay and well-eared and matured ensilage 
for the best production of milk and butter 
from_the winter dairy. 


pens eee ere 

A Special Live Stock Census is provided 
for in the plans of the census bureau 
through a particular schedule to include all 
domestic animals not on farms and ranges. 
This is quite distinct from the main sched- 
ule prepared and printed, showing number, 
according to ages, etc, of animals on farms 
in the U §S June 1, ’00. But such a basis 
would be very imperfect if it failed to in- 
clude cattle, sheep, goats, swine, horses 
and mules on trains and otherwise in tran- 
sit on June 1, ’00; the number in stock yards 
at.terminal and initial points and the num- 
ber in distillery, brewery and other feeding 
yards and pens; in livery and boarding sta- 
bles, private and other barns and inclosures 
in all villages and cities; in lumber, con- 
tractors’ and mining camps; in street rail- 
way, express, delivery, omnibus, sawmill 
and factory stables, etc. As the number of 
animals thus described was estimated at 
several millions, and their valuation was 
believed to be higher, animal for animal, 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


than that for similar stock on the farm, 
Director Merriam felt warranted in secur- 


ing from congress authority to provide 
especially for their enumeration. 
In Purchasing Oilmeal preference 


should be given to the coarser grades rath- 
er than those ground so fine as to conceal 
the screenings.. Flax screenings can be 
more readily detected in the coarser 
grades. The Minnesota exper sta suggests 
that the odor of the sample should be noted 
when mixed with boiling water, as then 
a mustard odor may be detected if any of 
this material has been added, which is al- 
ways indicative of poor quality. A pound 
of crushed oilcake should absorb one quart 
of warm water, adding the water a little 
at a time and stirring well. The larger 
the amount of water absorbed as a rule the 
greater the percentage of protein and the 
more valuable the oilmeal. 


Enormous Oleo Output—Phe factories in 
the first (Chicago) Ill district paid in March 
internal revenue taxes on 4,550,170 lbs oleo, 
against 3,857,259 lbs same period in ’99, a 
heavy increase of 692,911 lbs. Owing partly 
to high butter prices, there was a large gain 
in the number of licenses to sell oleo, 81 
compared with 28 a year earlier. The March 
output of filled cheese was 278,600 lbs, com- 
pared with 236,139 lbs in ’99. 


The Demand for Angora Goats is be- 
yond the supply. Our farmers are just be- 
ginning to find out their value in convert- 
ing the waste products of the farm into 
money. They utilize the weeds and brush 
of the farm, which the farmer spends time, 
labor and money to get rid of each year.— 
[R. C, Johnston, Douglas Co, Kan. 


More Mules for Africa—Telegraph ad- 
vices say another order has been placed at 
New Orleans for 1000 mules. These animals 
will be purchased chiefly in Tex, St Louis 
and Kansas City and as soon as loaded will 
be shipped to Cape Town. 


The American Hereford Record, Vol 
XXI, containing entries from 9001 to 9500 in- 
clusive, has been received from the Ameri- 
can Hereford cattle breeders’ ass’n, C. R. 
Thomas, sec’y, Independence, Mo. 





American Agriculturist grows more in- 
teresting with each successive year. The 
poultry contest is being watched with eager- 
ness and also the result of the garden con- 
test. Wishing American Agriculturist abun- 
dant success in the year 1900.—[{G. L. But- 
terfield, Jefferson Co, N Y. 





Warts—C. W. B. (N Y) has a heifer that 
has a number of clusters of warts just 
where the udder joins the muscles of abdo- 
men. Tie small cord tight around the base 
of each wart and if it does not slough off 
in a Week tie on another. When they come 
off apply.a little terchloride of antimony to 
the parts to destroy the roots, then let it 
alone to heal. When there is no neck take 
a blunt knife and scrape off the scurf, 
then apply a little of the terchloride of 
antimony every third day until the wart 
is lower than the surrounding skin, then 
let it alone to heal. 





Leaking at Navel—N. J. C. (Ill) wants a 
remedy for foals that leak at the navel. The 
best remedy for this trouble is to apply dry 
chalk to the navel several times a day. In 
the majority of cases this will cure. 





Farmers 
should realize 
that all the 
fertilizing val 
ue of milk 
(the part that 
lifts the mort- 
gage) is inthe 
skimmilk, not 
in the cream. 


from a Sharples Farm Sep 
arator is worth full 22c per 
hundred for feed. Stale, sour 
milk loses its.value. The 
, difference is profit or loss in 
the business. Sharples 
Fa corte ees 
gives the points. — 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, 
THE SHARPLES 00., 7 
28 So. Canal St.. Ohiengo, Til. 
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which is so objectionable te 
most people, can all be taken 
out ofn milk by using the 






HAVE tt uces @ perfect flavor in the 


milk, butter and cheese. Takes out 
OUR all odors of feed, stabie, — le 


Hill 
MILK weve 
sv Champion Milk Cooler Co, 
Milk Dealers’ Supplies. 43 Railroad St., Cortland, N. ¥ 


EASATORERER 





on 80 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


NATIONAL separator 


Free book tells all about it. ; 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 4 








SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


2 Simple; easy to operate ;durable ;saves half the 
& labor. Butter-making simplified. More and bet- 
tc ter butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-mine. Price 
<< $2.50; worth $100. Send stamp for particulars. 
Automatic Cream Separator Co, Box4,Quincy Ml 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL: 
The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and san.ple address 


¥F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 


Wanted 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO 


FER .. FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 




















THE U. S. THE MOST DURABLE. 


ROSENDALE, WIS., March 12, 1900. 


Our No. 5 U. S. Separator we have run every milking since 


anuary 1893, and it now does as good work as ever. 
3abcock tests show it a close skimmer, 


Repeated 
There are four or five 


makes of hand separators in this vicinity and the U. S. proves the 


most durable of all. 


f we have occasion to need another it will surely be a U. S. 
G 


EO. C. HILL & SON. 


Write for booklet entitied ‘‘ Interesting Experiences" if you 
are interested in cream separators. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.56 

r year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
fhe year. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on _ your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
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The question of farm insurance is al- 
Ways a puzzling one. But if the farm- 
ers find the rates of the old line 
companies too high, they may well 


study into the question of co-operative in- 
surance. This has worked very well in 
some of our older middle and eastern states, 
particularly where the grange is strong 
Ample protection has been give: to farm- 
ers in insuring their houses and other build- 
ings, while the cost has been very small. 
— 

Loss of life and property as a consequence 
of the serious floods in the south the past 
week serve to turn the thoughts toward the 
thousand-fold greater suffering in famine- 
stricken India. Recent official advices say 
3,500,000 persons are now affected, the fam- 
ine area covers 300,000 square miles and has 
a population of 40 millions. Not a large 
exporter of wheat, India may have less 
than usual to ship to Europe the coming 
season, and indeed is already appealing to 
the bounty of our farmers for donations of 
foodstuffs, as was the case three years ago. 





Rural free delivery has come to stay. 
While not yet very general, it has passed 
the experimental stage and each succeed- 
ing congress will be obliged to give more 
heed to the just demands of the farmers 
for its rapid extension. Last week it was 
announced the system has grown to such 
proportions it has been found necessary to 
create new divisions to properly handle. 
There are now four divisions: The eastern, 
with headquarters at New York, including 
in this territory New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania; the middle division, at 
Indianapolis, includes Ohio and all the 
states west to the Missouri and southern 
states down to Louisiana inclusive. The 
territory west of the Missouri to the Pacific 
coast has headquarters at Denver; the 
southern division, including 11 southern 
states, has headquarters at Washington. 


The order goes into effect May 1, and this 
new enterprise is 


now fairly launched, 








EDITORIAL 


meeting almost universal praise from the 
beneficiaries. Any farming community not 
served by the rural free delivery system 
and desiring it should take steps to get into 
line. Upon application to the third assist- 
ant postmaster-general at Washington, D 
C, information and proper blanks will be 
furnished. 





The Farmers and Oleo Legislation. 


The arguments in behalf of hog butter 
that have recently been uttered at Wash- 
ington are more than ridiculous. The worst 
phase of the case is the attempt on the 
part of the Kansas City live stock exchange 
to make it appear that the live stock in- 
terests of the country are opposed to the 
Grout bill. The arguments advanced under 
that heading have not a leg to stand upon. 
They are entirely specious. The agents of 
the hog butter outfit have attempted to 
convince congress that the recovery in live 
stock values and dairy prosperity of the 
past year or two was directly attributable 
to the increasing output of oleomargarine 
or oleo oil. The truth is, however, that this 
improvement has been in spite of the hog 
butter industry rather than being aided 
by it. The Grout bill imposing a tax of 10c 
per lb on hog butter colored in imitation 
of the genuine is a fair and just measure 
that should be enacted. Even with that 
tax the stuff may undersell honest butter 
and consumers will generally be deceived 
into thinking it is butter. 

It does not seem possible that congress- 
men can be deceived by the glib arguments 
of the hog butter trust. Thaf outfit has the 
money, but the farmers have the _ votes. 
The hog butter trust evidently knows how 
to use its money in-its own behalf, but the 
farmers also know how to use their votes 
to promote their general interest and the 
greatest good of the greatest number. The 
time has come to make this point most em- 
phatic. The margin required for a major- 
ity in congress either way is very small at 
the present time. Enough representatives 
come from purely agricultural and dairy 
districts to throw the control of the house 
either way if the dairy interests unite in 
voting against a candidate who favors the 
hog butter trust against the public welfare. 
And the farmers of the country are going 
to use their power. They are tired of being 
bulldozed by the hog butter fraud and by 
servile politicians, and are ready to tackle 
this thing by its business end at the Novem- 
ber elections. A marked copy of this arti- 
cle is sent to every member of the house 
and senate, and it is believed that, if farm- 
ers everywhere will follow it up with strong 
letters to their congressmen in behalf of the 
yrout anti-oleo bill, a brilliant success will 
be achieved. 


The frost period has not entirely disap- 
peared from our northern latitudes, yet 
loose guesses on the size of the néxt win- 
ter wheat crop are being sent out, calcu- 
lated to unduly influence the markets. The 
statistician of the New York produce ex- 
change is quoted as estimating the crop of 
winter wheat to be harvested next summer 
at 410,040,000 bushels, Truly figuring it 
down to a fine point, considering the fact 
that growing weather is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to determine the amount of ac- 
tual damage. No good can come from such 
tentative estimates so early in the year. 
They will only serve to encourage the ag- 
gressiveness of the bears, always ready 
to fix the price of a crop months before it 
is ready for market. 


The plan to restrict the acreage of hops 
to be harvested next fall and thus insure 
more remunerative prices, as recently 
launched by a California grower, is a good 
one—on paper. The difficulty, and this is 
well-nigh insurmountable, is to get the 
growers to co-operate. The proposition is 
much the same as that which now confronts 
cotton growers in the south, an effort to 
hold the acreage within reasonable bounds 











and thus prevent a burdensome crop of the 
great southern staple and a 5c market next 


winter. The hop proposition is simpler, 
however, because the industry is confined 
to limited areas in four states, including 
New York. Were hop growers to work in 
unison in this plan, it would stand a fair 
chance of accomplishment. 


A Chicago milling concern has sold a par- 
cel of flour for shipment to South Africa. 
This is trade expansion of the right kind. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





Forty years ago I worked a farm on 
which was a patch of Canada thistles. They 
were ripe when cut with the oats and were 
scattered all over the farm. I never found 
a stool from the seed. Some five years since 
I visited the farm and found the patch 
much smaller than it was 40 years ago, and 
the farmer said it had never spread. For 
31 years there has been a patch within 100 
yards of my line fence and it has not cross- 
ed the line. My theory is that seed pro- 
duced in middle N J will not grow. The 
thistles may spread by dragging the roots 
by plow or horse, but not from seed.—[P. H. 
Hartwell, Hunterdon Co, N J. 





It is very necessary that orchards be cul- 
tivated during most of the spring months, 
and also that some nitrogen catching crop 
should grow during the summer and fall to 
be plowed under late in autumn or early 
spring. It is often difficult to get clovers 
to catch in June and July, as the soil is apt 
to be dry then. Cowpeas have been sug- 
gested, but little is known of their habits 
of growth in the north on our heavy clay 
soils. If anyone has had experience with 
them under similar conditions, I think a re- 
port would be profitable to many of your 
readers.—[P. W. King, Greene Co, N Y. 





The iand is a rolling prairie and the soil 
a gravelly clay loam, valued at about $50 
per acre. The grain crops raised are corn, 
oats and wheat, Grasses are’used liberally 
in the rotation. Ground is plowed to a depth 
of 7 or 8 in and thoroughly harrowed be- 
fore planting. Commercial fertilizers and 
homemade mixtures are used quite liber- 
ally. Cultivation of corn is shallow. The 
crop is cut by hand. The corn is husked 
from the shock and fodder stored for win- 
ter use. The season of 1898 was a good one 
for corn, except that it was a little dry at 
times. Cut worms were present on sod 
lands, but did little damage. The corn is 
ccnsumed at home, none of it being mar- 
keted.—_[C. D. Graham, Morrow Co, O. 





To relieve sheep of ticks feed sulphur 
mixed with salt, one part of the former to 
two parts of the latter.—[Miss M. N. Goff, 
Ontario Co, N Y. 





Sowing Crimson Clover in Spring—A. 
K., N Y: Crimson clover sown early this 
spring to plow under in Sept would not be 
satisfactory, as this plant makes the great- 
est growth through the moist, cool months 
of fall. You would get better results by 
sowing cowpeas or Canada field peas. 





New York Canal Survey—The $200,000 
appropriated by the Albany legislature, 
noted in American Agriculturist last week, 
is not generally received with favor by the 
people outside of New York, Buffalo and 
possibly one or two other cities. It is in- 
sisted, with a show of logic, that the dis- 
tribution of this substantial sum will be 
practically money thrown away uniess the 
greater proposition to secure an appropria- 
tion of 62 millions is carried to a finish. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
a capitalist proposes to use a few millions 
in building an island in New York bay close 
to the Jersey coast, crowning it with large 
grain warehouses which will enable ocean- 
going ships to load without paying the 
heavy tolls which many claim are hurting 
the export business of the metropolis. 








Co-Operative Effort. 


Grange Notes. 





Every farmer ought to take an active in- 
terest in bringing about an early consider- 
ation in the U S senate of Senator Cullom’s 
bill (No 1439), which gives the interstate 
commerce commission authority to enforce 
its decisions. Secretary Moseley of the com- 
mission reports that shippers, farmers, 
manufacturers and dealers in all parts of 
the country are expressing their unqualified 
approval of the bill. Write your senators 
to bring about an early consideration. 

At the last session of the Mich 
grange, delegates were present from 
the 83 counties in the state. 

The journal of proceedings of the Minn 
state grange shows that the farmers of 
that state are alive to their own interests 
and doing a good work. Minnesota is the 
oldest state grange in the country and has 
the only lady state grange master in the 
country. 

Illinois is one of the strong grange states 
of the Union, having 14 county and over 100 
local town granges. Fulton Co is the great 
stronghold with 10, Peoria has 9, Will 7, 
Schuyler 6 and Boone, Crawford, Edwards, 
Ford, Greene, Henry, Jersey, La- Salle, Ma- 
con, Marshall, Mason, McLean and Winne- 
bago with three or four each, while a large 
number of counties have one or two live, 
flourishing organizations. 

NEW YORK. 

Newark held its annual maple sugar ban- 
quet recently with 250 present. A class of 
45 received final degrees and a well pre- 
pared literary program was thoroughly en- 
joyed. Hon Theodore Robinson of Clyde 
Zave a very entertaining address on trusts. 

Statistics show that 41 of the 112 mu- 
tual fire insurance companies in New York 
state are under the auspices of the grange 
and that they carry $100,000,000 at a cost 
of $5.43 for a term of 5 yrs p $1000, which 
makes a cost of about $1.09 per $1000 each 
year. In Ohio the cost has been $15.60 for 
$1000 for a term of 17 yrs, making an aver- 
age cost of a little less than 92c p year. 

Golden Sheaf of Hannibal will soon éele- 
brate its 11th anniversary. Its membership 
of 200 are planning to hold a rousing meet- 
ing. 
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All Should Work Together. 

I read with eager interest the experience 
as given by practical farmers in American 
‘Agriculturist in the care of stock and 
growing the cereal products of the farm, 
all of which seems to have an upward ten- 
dency in reaching increased results. I am 
led to ask my brother farmers, what are 
you doing by way of franchise to retain our 
increase of accumtlations? In short, are 
the rank and file of the industrial classes 
growing richer or poorer? I recently lis- 
tened to a lecture in the interest of the 
grange, that affirmed from statistical re- 
ports there had been an average advance 
of 10 per cent on labor and 15 per cent on 
cost of general purchase of home supplies. 
‘The speaker, PastNational Lecturer White- 
head of N J, recommended the grange as 
the all-healing physician for this malady of 
injustice. 

I believe the farmers and laborers of this 
country must organize and aid each other 
by co-operation in the rights of all. But 
it will have to be reached under broader 
and more liberal terms than the grange 
offers. To presume that the grange alone 
can solve this great national problem is 
admittance cf unquestionable ignorance. 
We have many very large fraternal and 
beneficial orders and labor unions that ag- 
gregate a vote alone that would astonish 
even men of national repute, then we have 
farmers’ clubs and almost a multitude of 
trade unions, a grain growers’ association 
in the great northwest claiming 280,000, 
members of the F A and I U and a large 
cotton growers’ union in the south. 

As 2 member of the P F A and IU, I 
am just as confident that we offer more 
benefits to our members than even the 
grange can offer, more even than that we 
have all the social enjoyments, coupled with 
the refining and uplifting influence of our 
wives and daughters. that our demands 
are the reeognized factors that will and 
must release this nation from the cruel 


bondage of corporations—but not alone. 
When the alliance, grange and all other 
orders will appoint a committee of each in 








ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


every legislative district and all unite their 
support on men, irrespective of party, who 
are willing to take the oath of allegiance 
to our united interests then we can ac- 
complish equal rights. to all, then we will 
be our Ltrother’s keeper, then we will honor 
our representation of membership. 

So iet each and all build up our respective 
orders of standard gauge line; let us avail 
ourselves of every offered opportunity to 
help each other, but do not let us ever 
get so selfish that we cannot all benefit 
any other order except those we are mem- 
bers of. I am now and ever for a union of 
the great industrial classes.—-[President W. 
A. Gardner, PaS FA andI U. 


Farmhouse Insurance. 


Some of the causes for the reluctance of 
insurance companies to take risks on farm 
buildings may be guessed from the recent- 
ly issued report of the Maine insurance 
commissioner. Over one-fourth of the fires 
of which the sources were known caught 
from such causes as defective chimneys and 
flues, sparks from chimneys, badly con- 
structed fireplaces and the like. Accidents 
of this kind are asserted to be especially 
liable to happen to old farmhouses where 
wood fuel is used, and, on account of the 
distance from the fire- -Saving apparatus, 
the loss is often complete. Insurance com- 
panies claim that farm insurance is a los- 
ing business. The plain conclusion is that 
owners of farm buildings should insure, 
og than themselves take these unusual 

SKS, 





Among the Farmers. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, April i6— 


Southern Jersey has had a very cold spring; 
10 below freezing on April 10. Sweet po- 
tato hotbeds are made. Sweet potatoes are 
still being shipped and are bringing $3.50 
per bbl in New York. As before reported 
there has been an effort to have one of the 
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Bridgeton canners install-a braneh factory 
in Vineland, but it will not be done this 
year. The farmers want $7 per ton for 
tomatoes and the canners say the whole- 
salers are not making contracts as early as 
they did last year and they will not pay 
$7. This is quite a disappointment to many 
Vineland farmers, but they do not care to 
raise tomatoes for less than that price. 


Pears for New Jersey—The Kieffer ig 


the popular and money-making pear for 
New Jersey, 61 per cent of the commercial 
growers reporting it as their most profit- 
able variety, as against 16 per cent nam- 
ing Bartlett, according to the N J exper sta. 
Following Bartlett comes Le Conte, then 
Duchess, Seckel and Lawrence. The only 
other varieties grown to any extent in a 
commercial way are Clapp, Sheldon and An- 
jou. The common distance for setting is 
18x22 ft and of the over 800 growers not one 
reports a dwarf orchard. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, April 16— 
The cold, freezing weather with no rain 
during March hurt grain and grass. Oats 
mostly sowed. Peach and cherry buds still 
in good condition. Horses are increasing in 
price. Roads dried off and solid though 
rough in places. There is much changing 
among farm tenants this spring. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, April i16—March 
was cold from beginning to end. However, 
there was a good cover of snow for wheat 
and rye. A few fields look pretty brown. 
Wheat is 65c, oats 32c, corn 50c, potatoes 40c, 
hay $12, butter 20c, eggs 12c. Cows are 
bringing 40 to 45. Auctions are well attend- 
ed. One cheese factory is running every 
other day. Horses are 25 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Many farms have changed 
hands this spring. Very little sugar or syrup 
made. Dairymen are expecting good prices 
for milk this year. Every cheese factory 
will run to its fullest -capacity this season. 
Last year’s hay crop is mostly disposed of. 











WALTHAM WATCHES 


The factory of the Waltham Watch 
Company is the largest and most 
complete establishment of the kind 


in this or any other country. 
Waltham Watches are the most 
accurate pocket time-pieces it is pos- 


sible to make. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers.’ 
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Union City, Erie Co, April 16—Roads are 
in bad condition. Everything sells well. 
The increasing interest in dairying makes 
milch cows in good demand. Dairymen are 
buying up heifer calves. Live stock is high 
and looks well. Sheep high. Hay $7 to 10 
per ton delivered, potatoes 35 to 40c, butter 
18 to 22c, eggs 10¢. Apples are scarce. Ma- 
ple sugar crop light. There has been little 
plowing done. Union City creamery started 
March 25. T. W. Scott, agent for American 
Agriculturist, recently visited nearly every 
home in the township. 


Hatch Hollow, Erie Co, April 16—The 
spring is very cold and backward. Not 
much sugar made yet. Stock wintered fair- 
ly well. Cows are worth $35 each. Hay is 
worth 8.50 per ton at the barn. Wheat is 
in bad condition, owing to the cold weather 
in. March. W. B. Whitney of Sherman, N Y, 
has bought the Columbian creamery at 
this place. He has remodeled it and it is 
now one of the finest in the county. Mr 
Whitney buys the butter and pays patrons 
within a cent of highest New York quota- 
tions. 

Wayne, Erie Co, April 16—Weather good, 
but mud is deep in places. Many public 
sales this spring. Cows sell well, $35 to 40, 
butter 18c, eggs 12c, potatoes 35c. Most of 
the farmers are busy making sugar. 


OHIO. 


Crawford Co—Oats seeding was delayed 
by late snow. Very little plowing done for 
corn, Crop acreage as usual, although there 
is some disposition on the part of some to 
farm less and pasture more. Hay $10 per 
ton, hogs 5c p Ib. 

Clark Co—Wheat that escaped the fly last 
fall and the freezing the past winter be- 
gins to show signs of life. But the pros- 
pect for a crop is very far from promising, 
and some fields and parts of fields will go 
into oats or other spring crops. There will 
probably be a larger acreage of oats and 
corn this spring than usual on account of 
failure of the wheat crep. Live stock is 
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coming out of the winter in good shape, but 
as predicted some time ago there is no hay 
or fodder to spare. “At a recent sale corn 
fodder sold at 28e' per’ shteck. A farm with 
only ordinary:improvements was sold re- 
cently for $90 -per- acre, 60 acres in the farm. 
Another - farm of 30 acres with ordinary 
buildings sold‘ for 100 per acre. 


Athens Co—March. Was unusually. dis- 


agreeable. The few’ good days caused wheat, 
which had withstood the ravages of fly and 
damage by frost,:to brighten up and begin 
te grow. Pastures also look quite green. 
Alex Howard of Amesville found it neces- 
sary to sell some of His stock, not having 
pasture for all he had brought through the 
winter. Horses sold for $84.50 to 85, cows 
30 to 35, hogs, 25 head, 4.50 per ewt, sheep 
in lots ‘4.50 to 5 per head. Rough feed is not 
very abundant: 


Paulding Co—In a recent letter from this 
county it was stated that oats yield as high 
as 30 bu per acre. This should have read 
80 bu per acre. April has been too cold 
for plant growth. A few fields of oats have 
been sown. Very little plowing done for 
corn. Fruit is safe, as there has been little 
warm weather to swell the buds. Corn 57c 
per 100 lbs, hogs $5.10. 


Clinton Co—Plowing for corn progressing 
rapidly. Weather quite cool with a flurry of 
snow April 12. Feed has held out well and 
farm animals have come through in excel- 
lent condition. Wheat at least 20 per cent 
destroyed by fly or winter killed. A large 
crop of corn will be put in and also more 
oats than usual on account of the wheat 
shortage. Some farmers have sowed wheat 
ground to grass. Timothy hay $10 per ton, 
corn 40c at elevators. Considerable wheat 
in hands of farmers. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the supply is not burden- 
some, and liberal consumptive sales leave 
the surplus on the platforms small. The 
exchange price since April 1 has been 2%4c 
p qt, or the same figure as a year ago. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 











AMONG THE FARMERS 





qt cans and boxes for week ended April 14 
were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk sCream milk 

Del, Lack & West..... 20,179a 538 — 
Erie baa sod co aeuae ae 998 423 
N Y Central. Stadion s se 11,541 170 340 
GE a aiae'sr aden eae es 26,710 1,257 — 
West Shore............ 10,200 667 374 
Susquehanna .....-... 14,175 173 + 
yo ere eee 2,870 — --+ 
Wew Haven... .ccicecs 7,309 ~ — 
yy | ee 2,380 a 98 
Other sources.......... 16,850 — 375 
Total receipts........ 140,260 3,803 1,610 
Daily average....... 20,037 543 230 


a In addition 23,100 cases bottled milk. 
ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF MILK Graney. 





*Buoston |New York | +¢Phila_ 
1899 97,216,000 | 363,057,000 | 99,5*0,074 
1898 99,374, 000 | 353,192,000 | 94,719, 000 
1897 97,819,000 | 333,220,000 93,959,000 
1896 87,942,000 | *309,071,000 | 96,475,000 
1895 82,326,000 *302,710,000 | 96,219,000 
1894 82,199,000 299,171,000 | 98,539,000 
1893 76,155,000 269,266,000 | 94,540,000 
1892 71,514,000 262,977,000 91,278,009 
1891 82,055,000 244,614,000 | 88,595,000 
1890 79 »744,000 229, 276,000 89, 258, ,000 











*Year ending Septl. tFor calundar year- 





“If the sales committee of the FS MPA 
succeed in getting the requisite capital for 
handling the milk in N Y, I have no doubt 
the farmers in this vicinity will gladly rat- 
ify the powers of attorney signed by them 
last spring. We are all ready to do busi- 
ness, but too many of us have to pay the 
enormous sum of $1 a year to keep up the 
organization in which lies our only hope 
of ever being able to secure a 20th century 
living price for our milk. We all want the 
other fellow to spend the money and do the 
work and we will then share the benefits,”’ 
writes a prominent shipper living in west- 
ern Ct. He also says that farmers in nis 
section of Litchfield Co are not offering the 
support expected of them; that the mem- 
bership of the local section is much smaller 


Scale of Shades. 
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THREE MONTHS’ DISTRIBUTION OF MOISTURE 


Our chart, a reproduction of official figures, prepared by the dep’t of agri, shows a decided irregularity in snow and rainfall 


since New Year’s. 


in the states contiguous to the ocean the precipitation during Jan, Feb and March has been much more liberal. 


Over much of the great Mississippi basin the spring is opening with only moderate soil moisture, while 


The lines show 


the amount of rainfall in inches" (snow reduced to equivalent in rain), the darkly shaded portions indicating the sections of heav- 


iest precipitation. 











AMONG -THE FARMERS 


than last year, and that in his opinion very 
few farmers would sign the agreement to 
hold back milk if ordered. As one who is 
an earnest supporter of the F S MPA, our 
correspondent is somewhat disappointed 
over what he considers the narrow view of 
the case taken by the farmers, 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, home brewers and export- 


ers are buying only enough hops for their 
immediate wants, and as the supply is not 
large, and dealers show no especial anxiety 
to sell, trade rules very quiet. London 
market is reported steady. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 18@14c p 
Ib, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@l14c, prime 10@ 
12%c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
"98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 








Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
April 10 last yr "99 last yz 


Domestic receipts...2,290 1,718 91,059 137,908 
Exports to Europe.. 655 338 40,534 97,000 
Imports from Europe 10 5 5,516 2,026 

Under a steady demand and moderate 
supplies the English hop market is reported 
in good condition. Recent comparatively 
low prices have influenced brewers to in- 
erease their stocks. Choice, bright English 
hops are becoming scarce, and with favor- 
able reports from the continent the outlook 
is encouraging. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, N Y, 
for week ending April 14, 298 bales. 
INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS 


March,-1899 March, 1900 





Barrel tax...........$4,951,459.19 $5,170,765.93 
pe ee 1,395.87 325.00 
Retail dealers....... 3,952.83 4,432.43 
Wholesale dealers.., 5,858.13 5,317.18 
Miscellaneous ....... 4,887.46 12.38 

Total .eee es +. $4,967,553.48 ~$5,180,852.92 





An Enthusiastic Patron. 


For the 
past 12 yrs, 
Brother J: M. 
Race has 
lived at 
W as hington 
where he 


respect 
esteem 
of all-. who 
know him. He 
is a member 
of the Pres- 
byterian 
church and a 
great church 
worker. Is a 
member of 
W as hington 
grange and 
has been its 
steward and 
is its present 
treasurer. He 
is vice-presi- 
dent of the 





J. M. RACE, Warren Co 
b’d of agri 
and gatekeeper in Warren Co Pomona 


grange. His everyday life shows he has 
the best interests of the grange at all times 
at heart. As a farmer he has been a most 
successful fruit grower. For a short time 
he was engaged in farming in the west. 
Brother Race is young, unmarried and one 
of the representative young farmers of 
Warren Co. 





Live Stock Notes. 

At Buffalo, a healthy set of live stock 
markets may be noted, Monday’s fresh sup- 
ply of 115 cars cattle selling readily at prac- 
tically last week’s quotations. Good to 
choice shipping steers $4°75@5-40, extra 5 50 
@5 75. More inquiry is noted for stockers 
and feeders, with sales at 3 75@5 for com- 
mon to selected lots.. Desirable fresh milch 
cows and springers are firm in tone, selling 
as high as 50@55 p head. Veal calves active 
and steady at the recent slight decline, sales 
' 3 











HON 
the subject of our portrait here presented, 


WILLIAM W. GROUT, 


is the well-known Vermont ‘congressman 
who is leading the forces at Washington in 
the commendable effort to secure the pass- 
age of the bill aiming to regulate the traffic 
in oleo, As noted in American Agriculturist 
last week, the Grout. bill calls for a tax of 
%&c per lb upon oleo when not colored to im- 
itate butter, otherwise this bogus product 
to be taxed 10c per lb, thus clipping the 
wings of this fraud. Under date of April 9 
Mr Grout writes us that while the oppo- 
sition to the measure is very strong, the 
friends of the bill hope to get it out of com- 
mittee and through the house this session. 





largely at 5}0@6. Hogs steady at the high 
level of prices, Monday’s 90 cars going over 
the scales at nearly a 6c level; yorkers 5 75 
@5 80, medium weights 5 85@5 90, heavy 
droves 5 90@5 95. Monday’s sheep. receipts 
80 double decks, market fairly active but a 
shade lower. Unshorn 5 50@6 25, selected 
lots and yearlings quotable around 6 50@ 
6 75, clipped sheep 5 25@5 75. Lambs plen- 
tiful with. best lots selling at 7 50@7 80, or 
somewhat lower than late last week, clipped 
do 6 25@6 40. 

At Boston, the horse market is in a 


healthy condition, with a good _ general 
trade in high grade horses. At L. H. Brock- 
way’s sale-stable, sold 3 carloads at steady 
prices, with sales at $100@225. At A. W. 
Davis’s an improvement in demand for 
roadsters, coach and saddle horses at 100@ 
500. At Myer Abrams’s international horse 
exchange, six carloads, and sold out close. 
Had two good auction sales and prices were 
well sustained on all grades at 65@250. At 
Welch & Hall’s sale stable, sold 200 head at 
70@200. At Moses Colman & Sons, a fair 
demand at 150@250, including ponies, family 
and saddle horses. 


Winter Wheat Conditions—According to 
the April report just sent out by Statistician 
Hyde of the U § dept of agri the average 
condition of winter wheat April 1 was 82.1 
against 77.9 one year ago, 86.7 two years 
ago and a 10-year average of 82.8. The sta- 
tistician adds that while the ravages of the 
Hessian fly in O, Mich and Ind will prob- 
ably result in not one of these three states 
producing more than half a crop, an excep- 
tionally high condition is reported from the 
winter wheat states west of the Mississippi 
river and from the Pacific coast. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


. CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, apples 
$3 50@4 p bbl, white onions 90c@1 p bu, red 
and yellow 75c, turnips 50@60c, spinach 1, 
parsnips 75c, lettuce 1 p. dz bchs, celery 
1 25. 
cottonseed meal 29, middlings timothy 
hay 21. Fresh eggs 15@18c p dz, chickens 
14@15c pdb d w, broilers 22@25c, turkeys 18c, 
ch beef 9@91%4c, mutton 8@9c, spring lamb 30 
@33e, veal calves 6@6%c 1 w. 

At New Haven, market is in good con- 
dition. Potatoes 45@65c p bu, red onions 
70c, white $1@1 25, yellow 80c, turnips 35@ 
40c, cabbage 7@8 p 100, apples $3@4 50 p bbl. 
Leeks 40c p bu, carrot& 70c, parsnips -80c; 
lettuce 50@80c p dz,.celery 2. Corn 44@46c 
p bu, oats 35@37c, bran’ 17@18, cottonseed 
meal 25@26, middlings 18@19, hay 18@20. 
Fresh eggs 18@20c p dz, chickens 12@14:2 
p lb d w, broilers 25c, turkeys 14@1l5c. 


At Norwich, fresh eggs 14c p dz, chickens 
16c p lb d w, turkeys 20c, ch beef 8@8%¢c, 
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Corn 54c p bu, oats 34c, bran 21 p ton, | 
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hogs 6@6%%c, veal calves 5¢ 1 w. Corn 47c p 
bu, oats 35c, bran $18 p ton, middlings 19, 
hay 14@15, rye straw 13. Potatoes 60c p bu, 
onions 50@60c, turnips 40c, beans 2 25, cab- 
bage 2%4c p Jb, lettuce 50c p dz, apples 1 25@ 
1 40 p bu. 

At Waterbury, bran $16@18 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 25, middlings 17@19, hay 14@19, 
corn 48c p bu, oats 34c, potatoes 60@65c, 
onions 65@75c, turnips 35c, beans 1 50@2 50, 
apples 3@4 p bbl. Fresh eggs 1€c p dz, 
chickens 16c p lb d w, fowls 14c, turkeys 18c, 
choice steers 4@5c 1 w, veal calves 5@6c, 
hogs 5c, sheep 4c, lambs 10c. 


—- 


NEW YOR 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, April 16—But 


for the old hay on hand stock would be on 
famine rations now. As ‘it is, about all the 
old hay will be consumed. Apples rotted 
badly and are nearly gone. Potatoes kept 
well except some that were frozen in cel- 
lars. They are now selling at 50c. Butter 
is selling at 20 to 22c and eggs 15c. Cattle 
are bringing good prices and all the calves 
are being raised. 

Jottings from Tompkins Co—Dryden 
township is 10 miles square with one small 
village incorporated, namely Dryden, which 
is noted for its large and successful ,agri- 
cultural fairs. Farms are fertile and there 
are fine orchards, buildings, horses, herds, 
of cows and young cattle and flocks of well 
bred sheep and poultry. Everything shows 
a thrifty condition. The chief market 
crops are milk, hay, potatoes, apples, cab- 
bage, stock and eggs. American Agricul- 
turist has 70 subscribers in Dryden.—— 
There is an excellent condition of things 
among the farmers of McLean. They have 
a co-operative creamery, Daniel W. Row- 
ley, president, doing a nice business and 
giving general satisfaction. Large quan- 
tities of potatoes and cabbage are raised 
and shipped at this point. An evaporator 
has been running on full time. Apples were 
very fine and plentiful in nearly every part 
of the county. I visited W. F. De Condro’s 
cellar. There were about 800 bu of fine ap- 
ples in crates, stacked one above another 
to the ceiling, each variety separate. All 
looked as if they had been polished.—— 
Groton village is a manufacturing town 
with all modern improvements. The sur- 
rounding country is very -productive with 
some of the finest poultry farms in.the 
state. White Leghorns are the favorite. 
There is a co-operative’ creamery doing a 
good business besides a shipping station. 
The farms are mostly large except the 
poultry farms near the village.—[C. A. 
Wood, General Agent. 


Ontario, Wayne Co, April 17—Roads gen- 
erally pretty fair, but the outlook-for early 


spring discouraging. Orchards are mostly 
trimmed ready for spraying, which will be 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 

















Will 
SEED in Hills, Drills and Checks. 
that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or 
Manure, Plaster, Ashen, Etc. 
different amounts, each side of seed 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


TOBACCO LEAF 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in every. department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 
ual experiinents in field, curing barn, packing” house, fac 
tory and wr ang & It is the only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practical 


hole 4} ° 
and scientific authority on the who k or 
Cloth, 12mo. 
$2.00: 


and BEET 
It is the only planter 
Dry, Hen 
with a certainty, in 


lant CORN, BEANS, PEAS 








for many years. Profusely illustrated, with 
150 original engravings; upwards ef 500 pages. 
Postpaid, 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette PL,New Yorke 
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quite general this spring. Outlook for fruit 
at present seems to be good. Quite a little 
interest seems to be manifest in growing 
peaches. Many new orchards and more to 
be planted. A committee of farmers, after 
visiting a canning factory at Painted Post, 
gave such a favorable report that much in- 
terest was aroused and stock to the amount 
of $8500 to build a canning factory at On- 
tario was subscribed. The factory is now 
being built. The creamery is now on the 
line of the electric road and will have larger 
patronage than last season, Cows are sell- 
ing at auctions at 30 to 42, horses 50 to 100, 
sheep 5 to 6.50, wheat 68c, oats 35c, potatoes 
40c, apples 3 per bbl. Onions, beans and 
cabbage will show an increased acreage. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, April 16— 


Fred A. Peabody has bought the Pritchard 
farm of 15 acres and has secured Albert B. 
Park as a tenant this season. With the 
13 acres on the south side of the road al- 
ready belonging to Mr Peabody, he has a 
good dairy farm. Cows are in good demand 
and selling as high as $50 each. Potatoes 
are plentiful at 30 to 40c per bu. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, April 16—N. S&S. 
Gould’s factory opened April 1, also Dan 
Walrath’s in Evans Mills and A. E. Hel- 
mer’s at Crystal Spring. These are all 
summer factories. Mr and Mrs Ed Rogers 
have moved to the Eddy farm in Evans 
Mills. F, W. Lawton has some fine OIC 
pigs. A. B. Toot, who has conducted a 
harness store in Evans Mills for the past 
few years, has removed to Omar. Hired 
help is scarce, wages ranging from $20 to 
25 per month. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, April 17—Winter 
wheat and meadows show the effects of an 
open winter. Wheat has been badly in- 
jured by heaving. Meadows were general- 
ly pastured last fall on account of short 
feed in the regular pastures, thereby leav- 
ing no aftermath to protect the roots. New 
seeding of a year ago is in bad condition. 
Hay is worth $10 to 12 per ton, veal calves 
4 to 4%c 1 w, butter 25c, potatoes 40c. John 
Eno, proprietor of the Riverview house, was 
recently kicked on the left temple by a 
young horse and killed. About the usual 
amount of moving this spring, but no farms 
have changed owners in this vicinity. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, April 16— 
Spring is backward. Very little sugar has 
been made. Some farmers have béen of- 
fered $1 p gal for syrup, but it is thought 
that many will not make enough for their 
own use. Dairy butter is selling at home 
at 21 to 22c per lb, eggs lic per doz. C. H. 
Heywood has seven sheep which dropped 16 
lambs, three of them having triplets. Few 
oats will be sown here this month. Good 
farm help-is very scarce. The skimming 
station at North Harrersfield is taking in 
§000 lbs of milk daily. The station is in 
connection with the Jefferson creamery. 
Farmers are having bad luck with calves. 
The reading course of Cornell is very much 
appreciated here. Several meetings have 
been held and the questions answered to 
the best ability of those who attended. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, April 16—High winds 
lhave delayed grass seed sowing. Farmers 
have paid more attention to winter egg and 


‘butter production than formerly, and with 
proper care have met with encouraging re- 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





In Every Line of Trade there are certain, 
mot numerous manufacturers who aim at 
developing their business through giving 
“honester’’ goods and better value than oth- 
er concerns. In the carriage trade the name 
Walker has been recognized by men who 
krow as a guarantee of good quality for the 
money. The manufacturers of these vehi- 
cles have of late opened a department for 
dealing direct with the user. While the re- 
sult has been to make it possible to buy a 
Walker carriage at a remarkably low price, 
the quality of the work turned out has not 
been lowered in the least. The Edward W. 
Walker carriage company, Goshen, Ind, 
makers of these standard vehicles, are still 
firm in their conviction that the wisest 
business policy is to sell carriages which 
outwear anything offered at similar prices 
by any of their competitors. Write for their 
catalog and say that the publishers of this 
paper advised you to do so- 





sults. Winter grain does not look very 
promising, particularly late sown. The ab- 
sence of snow left the roots in an exposed 
condition. The cold snap of March 18 killed 
many of the peach buds; a few trees in 
Sheltered situations escaped. Other tree 
fruits are at present uninjured. Free mail 
delivery was inaugurated April 2. The dis- 
tance traveled by the carrier is about 24 
miles. Mail boxes are placed in public 
places along the route, and upon payment 
of $1 a family box will be placed on the 
highway in front of the door. 


State Fair Bill Signed—Gov Roosevelt 
has signed the Ambler state fair bill, which 
thus becomes a law. This puts the state 
fair in the hands of a commission to which 
the following have been appointed :Freder- 
ick C. Stevens of Attica, Harry Hamlin of 
Buffalo and Charles Herbert Halcomb of 
Syracuse, for the term of three years; El- 
liot B. Norris of Sodus, George I, Wilber of 
Oneonta and Samuel D. Willard of Geneva, 
for the term of two years; James H. Dur- 
kee of Sandy Hill, George A. Smith of 
Frankfort and Frank D. Ward of Batavia, 
for the term of one year. In addition to 
these, Lieut-Gov Woodruff and Commis- 
sioner of Agri Wieting are designated in the 
act as members of the state fair commis- 
sion. 

North Manlius, Onondaga Co, April 17— 
Spring work delayed by dry, cold weather. 
The first plowing began April 12. Fatting 
calves is the most profitable business just 
now. Hens are laying well. 

No Gambling at Fairs—Assemblyman 
Burnett's bill, which provides that any agri- 
cultural society, club or exposition which 
shall use or permit the use of any gambling 
outfit on fair grounds in this state shall 
forfeit the moneys received from the state 
under the agricultural laws, has become a 
law. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, April 16—Trim- 
ming fruit trees, burning the brush, draw- 
ing out manure, sowing clover and timo- 
thy are the order of the day. There have 
been many changes among farm tenants. 
Few farms sold. George Dryer, who worked 
the Walter Marsh farm last year, has 
bought at Crittenden, Erie Co, and moved 
there. Deacon Worden has bought a por- 
tion of the Budlong farm that was minus 
buildings and is now building. Potatoes 
are selling at 40c; some are holding for bet- 
ter prices. Onions all cleaned out at 30c. 
Butter is getting scarce at 25 to 28c, cream- 
ery 30c. Winter grain looks poorly. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


were a 








ate a ver ce! cost one can advertise et. 
KJ ond ~—_ 8 as. of = peeas. fruits and 
23, help or situa’ 
Sar on ven Pp ions wan n fact, anything 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the - 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts by 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this offiee. 

Get snagt be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
ir the following week. Advertisements of 

Pr ARMS for SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
— but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 

nts per line each insertion, to go on Sasiher page. 

“NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exch ” ad 
only five cents a word each he on. ee nee 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








COMMISSION MERCHAN TS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, ne a eags $s and poul- 
etry on comeniqqon. Jorrespondence solicited.. 326 
Washington St, N 








LL kinds of Ye sold by I._C. BARNES & CO, 

289 Washington street, New York. Highest prices, 
prompt returns. 

OULTRY, eggs, pples “1 ey highest 

prices. T. J. Hoo ER, Phi adelphia Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


E ay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 





ntroduce our nitry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. . 
1G pay, GEORGE GILLETT, 


pigsngnt business, 


Glenwild, N 
DOGS. 


OGS for sale of all finds ; kinds: pigeons and hares: 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Bowers Station, Pa. 
FRE lot of Colfie pups aie GLEN MARY FARM, 

Westchester, P: 














AMONG THE FARMERS 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


mown and White Wyandots, eggs 





UFF Plymouth 

from choice speck ack $1.00 per 15; eggs from my seven 
Buff Plymouth females which won ribbons at 
Boston and New Mork. mated to first and special (for 
color) cockerel at Elmira, $3.00 per 15. JAMES H, COR- 
WITH, Water Mill, N ¥. 

UFF Leghorns, Black ge — a White 

Wyandots, Barred Rocks, stock. Satistac- 


tion guaranteed. FULTON’ SP SU LT RY FARM, Stew- 


artstown, Pa. 
UFF Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandots. Steck and 
eggs for sale. Prize winners at Boston and New York. 
Circular freee JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y. 
ES for hatching—turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the leadin varieties of poultry; descriptive cata- 
log free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, James urg, N J. 
ARKED Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandots, best 
rize-winning strains, 15 eggs $1, 45 100 $4. Send 
for illustrated circular. A. L. MILES, Spring Hill, Pa. 
Ww ate Plymouth Kocks, premium stock, Barred P 
KR, Nonpareil strain, and § C Brown Leghorns, 26 
eggs $1, 100 eggs $3. J. W. KILLEN, Felton, Del. 
= ~~ t~ chickens instead of 50. — aystem —_ 
- in ators; safer, surer, easier. articulars free. 
FRED “GRUNDY. Morrisonville, Ill. 


52 GS8— Kose Comb Brown Leghorns and White Wyan- 


dots, $1 3, Packed lightly and safely. 
ORSON’ WikSNS, Gak Hin, NOG! ett . 


‘Domb Wan: A J Leghorns, Black 
) ite Legho t 

MEN RS Minit bite Legh rns, etc; eggs, $ 

ae —- & e hite SS oe spre mium stock, great lay- 
rain, 26 é ONES 

North Hartland, veo" . _ —_—— i JONES 

OTTLED > Anecnes, i eggs, $1.50; 60, $5.00; 
circular free. J. BUMP & SON, 

Point, N Y. 


Wore Wyandot eggs for hatchin 
THOMAS $8. MICHENER, 


4 OROUGHBRED eggs for hatching, 
PIKE POULTRY FARM, Groton, 


26 Fi, 
































Rose 


Minoreas, 
TRIM- 


H. W. 








illustrated 
Whitney's 





ood stock, $1.00 
Joylestown, Pa. 

Catalog free. 
Tompkins Co, N Y. 
1.00; Single comb and Rose Brown Leghorns, 
s state fair. H. DUNBAR, Hartland, Vt. 


























GGS—I5 Gc, 100 $3.50. Heavy laying, healthy White 
Leghorns. WM DAVIS, io nt N J. 
ARRED Kock eggs, 15 7 , . CEDAR LAWN 
POULTRY YARDS, Rexford Plats, N Y. 
UFF Wyandot, Buff Rock e gs (Boston — New York 
winners). Circulars. FIEL Somers, Ct. 

15° $1, W Wyandot, B Minorca, finest_bred premi- 
© um stock. WM M. PECK, Walton, NY. 
LACK Minorcas {Northup strain) sittings, $1.00. W. 


J. MILLER, Drennen, Pa. 


IVE broilers wanted. DELHAY S POULTRY YARDS, 
Woodridge, N J. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


OTATOES—Irish Cobbler, Pingree, Bovee, Gem of 
. Aroostook, Commercial, Ohio, Uncle Sam, American 
Wonder, Country Gentleman, Early Harvest, Karly For- 
tune, Early Michigan.  Llustr: ated catalog describing 
over 60 varieties free. Our motto, ‘‘Best pure seed stock 


at lowest prices. A. G. ALDRIDG i, Fishers, NY. 


RAPES—For $1.00 I will snail postpaid 15 first class 

Concord vines, or 4 each Niagara, Brighton and Wor- 
den best white, red and black varieties and & pound choice 
mixed sweet peas, or 10 gladiolus bulbs, beautiful mixed 
colors, free. Satisfaction quar anteed. Price list free. 
J. H. TRYON, Willoughby, 


POFATOES— Do_you want seed? Low freights on Maule’s 
Commercial, Queen, Pingree, and list forty warioties, 
we (oats, sample free). 
a write day; 3 bushels 
s. &MITH POT A 














Don’t order a barrel or 
Rurals or Carmans, $2. 
0 FARM, Box A, Manchester, N Y 





EED potatoes ane World’s Fair, Early Norther, 
—— 1? fy $2.00 best White Russian oats, clear 
mut, 50c bu; Winte Cap, Dent, best 90 day corn, 


of 
Yellow Flint (eight- -rowed), 5c qt, sacks and bbls included. 
H. CLARK, Corry, Pa. 


EED potatoes—Prices greatly reduced to close out my 








stock, which %. ure. Write for prices and secure 
bargains. H. OMSON, Fairview Farm, Holland 
Vatent, 

KED potatoes—Steuben, ¢reatest yielder ; Mth Century, 


earliest; 30 others. Tuber 1 
oats, packet 10c. Catalog free. 
burg, N Y. 


‘Gold Standard 
"HILER’ BROS, Pratts- 





LIVE STOCK. 


A Nuns GOATS—I will stake orders for foundation 
o in aoe of ——- ow and ROERLEY lowest prices 
e for pamphle oO * . . Lat $ 
Sec Am Mohair Growers’ Ass’n, Midland Park, N NJ _ P 
Og poultry. Imported Tamworths, $8.00; Ches- 
ters, Polands, Berkshires, Ss 00, unequaled. AR- 
THUR McCAIN” Delaware Noe —s) 
IK SALHE—Kegistered Shorthorn cattle, standard trot- 
ting and saddle horses. R. E. GODDARD, Burgin, Ky. 
MPORTED Clydesdale brood mare and young stallion 
for sale at a bargain. ©. H. JOHNSON, Busti, } a 























year old Holstein bull, price $50; Jersey Ked boar, 
S Rtiy for service. WM EMP 1k, Minaville, N N'Y. ricia 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
AULKNER Correspondence School—We teach com- 
— —— okkeeping, (cte5 years’ experi- 
ence; trial lesson cents. M. KE, URRY, Manag 
394 Cross St, Malden, Mass. sumeetsie 
HE Little Giant wire fence machine, 


cheapest and 
best; agents wanted; send for circulars. J. Ww. CON- 





NELLY, Poplar Grove, Ky. 
WIN calf hide stuffed, eight legs, head on each end: 
greatest curiosity. Kor sale by WM NICHOLS, New 


Hope, Ala. 
4s" Correspondence School. 


Good Results. 


We are receiving daily testimonials from 
our subscribers and advertisers who have 
used the Farmers’ Exchange column of The 
Agriculturist. One just received from Mr 
Isaac Felliday of Forest Glen, N Y, says, 
“IT have had good success from my adver- 
tisement under the head of the Farmers’ 
Exchange column in The Agriculturist.” 





BOX 90, Scranton, Pa. 











TOBACCO 








— 
A $3000. STOCK BOOK FREE 


It contains iss large colored en oe of sone Cattle, Sheep, Hogs ant a Pogltry with an illustrated veterinary department. 

cost us $3000. e will mai 7 tree, postage repaid, if pea + write « us and answer these four questions: 

ever use **International Stoc ? Horses, Cattle, Sheep or Hogs? Is it for sale in your town in 2-Ib. pails? 

national Stock Fo od”? is asafe vegetable simalatin tonic and See 

Thousands of farmers feed bs. eve: 

Makes hogs welsh 300 ibs. 
it_ever fps. Cheap and inferior 

tock Food’’ in pails or barrels. 


head of stock do youown? 4th—N ane Sis paper, 


It fattens stock in 30 days less time and saves grain. Aids digestion and assimilation. 
colts, calves, lambs and pigs grow very rapidly and only costs ¥ 3 roots for One Cent. “Ge 
It cures and prevents many diseases. Always sold. on mtee to refund your mone 


guar 
imitations are on the market. Our dealers give this Look free with ‘** International 











[orasctaonmmame |“ INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO, tithes 


We own for our ** International Stock Food Farm’? three Stallions, Buttonwood 2:17, 
Food, by Hartford 222% and Naheola 2:22, by Lockhart 216, 





They eat ** International 





We commer 15 floors, size 100x22 feet each, 
in addition to our large Printing Dept. 





Pf Rak a 25%. International Stock 


k Food ’’ every day. it saves 




















earth. 


Mention this paper. 


e, Minneapolis, Kansas Ci 


PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


GS crushes, cuts, lifts, calveriats, turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
Various sizes, for various uses, 3 


mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal tlhe 
TO BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 


SENT ON TRIAL !°,' York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisvill 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 


Made entirely of cast 
They are 


to 13% feet. We 


free. 


5 en Senne 
ty, San Francisco 


or Chicago, il. 




















Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Care of Tobacco Plant Beds. 


The use of canvas or plant bed cloth as a 
substitute for glass is a great step in ad- 
vance of old methods. Here we lay the 
canvas flat on the bed as soon as the seed 
is sown, but this method is better adapted 
to burley than to cigar leaf varieties. Where 
plants start slowly, the growth may be im- 
proved by watering with liquid manures, 
made.by leachings from a barrel or box filled 
with hen manure, or even that from the 
stable. I know a successful grower who 
applies strong liquid manure by making 
holes 8 or 10 in deep, 2 ft apart, over the 
bed with a stick 2 in in diameter. These 
holes are filled with the liquid every three 
or four days. 

If beds are not more than 6 ft wide, they 
may be weeded with ease, without tramp- 
ling the plants; if wider the work is best 
done from a heavy plank extending across 
the bed and supported at the ends by 
blocks. Be careful to take out every weed, 
no matter how small. Some pull up easily, 
but for deep rooted sorts such as clover 
or plantain, the small blade of a pocket 
knife cuts the roots just below the surface 
with no damage to the tobacco plants. I 
usually weed first when the plants are 
rather smaller than a dime and repeat in 
10 days. A tobacco plant bed always re- 
sponds generously to careful treatment, 
and it pays to take good care of it.— 
[C. D. Lyon, Brown Co, O. 








New YorK—Occasional sales of the ’99 
crop are made in Cayuga Co, both in bun- 
dle and assorted. At Ira, Mr Richmond 
sold 3 a assorted at 12c, W. Corkner 2 a to 
American Tobacco Co at 10%c, M.- Terpen- 
ing 3 a at 8i%4c, J. Harvey 2 a at 6c and a 
few others at about the same figure. F. 
Benton and C. H. Baldwin refused 9%%c in 
bdl for their crops.——Fully 150 cs were 
recently sold in Lysander, Onondaga Co, at 
914 to 13c assorted, to the American Tobac- 
co Co. S. Rhinehardt sold at 12c, Cramer 
Bros at 10%c and others at about the same 
figures. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Tioga valley growers 
have assorted and packed a large part of 
the 99 crop. The acreage was larger than 
usual and bids fair to be considerably in- 
creased this year. The crop is of choice 
quality and none of it is sold unless grow- 
ers get full value. 

MIcHIGAN—Several Oakland Co farmers 
believe’ tobacco is the most profitable crop 
they can raise and are preparing for a 
considerable acreage this year. Tobacco 
fields will be scattered all over the coun- 
ty. Frost was about out of the ground 
April 9 and plant bed making was begun. 
The varieties being sown are Zimmer Span- 
ish, Burley and Sumatra. W. F. Chafy re- 


cently sold his 2 a crop for $120. Another 
grower had 3 tons on 5 a and sold it for 
$140 p ton. 


IN OTHER SECTIONS, occasional buying oc- 
curs. Prices hold firm in growing districts 
of Wis, where but very little is now owned 
by growers. In New England, prices have 
weakened somewhat of late, as packers 
claim the leaf is not all in the very .best of 
condition. Very little is held, however. In 
both sections growers are in the midst of 
bringing on the plants for the coming crop. 
Conditions have been unusually favorable 
in New England since April 1. 


THE HEAvy LEAF MARKET shows no in- 
clination to offer satisfactory prices, and 
as a result receipts are very light. Although 
the ’99 crop was very much larger than the 
98, the actual sales on the Cincinnati 
breaks since Jan 1 have been no larger than 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
For the week ending April 6, only 269 hhds 
old leaf were sold, and all but 49 hhds sold 
for less than $10 per cwt. Of new leaf 1000 
hhds were offered and all but 117 sold under 
$10. There is far more satisfaction in sell- 
ing a crop at the door, as was so generally 
done with the ’99 crop, than to ship to auc- 
tion sales.. Buyers have been picking up 
considerable quantities in growing districts 
and since warm-weather has set in, sales 
have been unusually numerous. 


Tobacco Notes. 


The dock weight clause in the administra- 
tion of the tariff act is no gain to the do- 
mestic gréwer and has been something of 
a hardship on the Havana importer. The in- 
creased import duty of about 10c per lb on 
wrappers does not decrease the importa- 
tion or use of Sumatra leaf by a single 
pound. As the Havana leaf interests have 
been very friendly and helpful to the N E 
T G A in the past, the latter now offer no 
objection to the annulling of the obnoxious 
ruling. 


A tobacco sizing machine, whereby two 
men can easily put up 1000 to 1500 Ibs per 
day, has been invented by F. A: Bemis, 
who invented the Bemis transplanter. With 
the perfection and general use of sizing 
machines by packers, many will find them- 
selves out of winter employment. 








Sore Throat—F, E, W. (N Y) has a cow 
which does not eat or drink much and 
when she does will chew it and spit it out. 
From the above symptoms I would consid- 
er that she has a sore throat or it may be 
that there is something wrong with her 
back teeth. Have the mouth and throat 
examined and if the teeth are the cause 
have them removed; if from sore throat, 
mix 2 dr chlorate of potassium and 1 dr 
fluid extract of belladonna in a pint of cold 
water and gargle the throat with it, re- 
peat 3 times a day. 


LS 
JUST WHAT YOu WANT ! 





Furnish only what is shown incut. In ordering 
give size of collar used. Write for circular an 
testimonials, Price, $12.00. Cash with order. 


B. F. Baker & Co., Burnt Hills, N. Y. 











SEPARATORS and Powgne 


for 1, 2and 8 horses, with governor; level 
or even tread. Catalogue free. 







Sweep ane Cora Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel Rollers, lowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Oo., atamy, Pa. 











VICTOR iy" WAGONS 


Strongest, most durable, all-metal wheels, wide 
tires. Axles, hounds, bolsters, etc., of thorou, 
seasoned woods. ost rane less dan 














A HOT PROPOSI 


Wishing to placea Harper Ball Beart 
= every farm we will,for a limited time, give 

farmer buying one of our f @ com- 

bined Anvil and Vise Dese-anlaeam 
Why not save time and ered by doing ap 
own re After a little prestien you can 
do it, wy Be occur at the busiest 
Fae an Paige Foe Dell, Anvil and 
ay ¢ ight. Forge, v' 

Cream Separator Circulars Free, 


C. R. Harper Mfg. Co., Box 19, Marshalltowa,l!a. 























MAKES 


your puup Work Easy 


Yankee Pump Governors make the 
hardest pump work easy as the easiest, 
Windmills turn in the lightest breeze. 
Managing agent wanted for each county, 
a 3 are not satisfied with your income, 

te to-day. 


\ _ BANE MANUFACTURING CO., 
—_ = DeptA, 55 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago. .........| 67 7 38%) 35Y4| 24%) 27%, 
New York....e.++| .77%| .80 | -464¢] 40%) .2854) 33 
Boston ....- |= — | 49 | 43%! 334] 37% 
Toledo..... es] 07 -T4¥4| .41 36 | .25%e} .284¢ 
St Louis ....... -| .T1_ | .T7%4] 38%] .34 | 2584] .28%4 
Minneapolis..... 6554) .713¢] .37 B14] .24%4] .27% 
Liverpool........ 8734) .90 | 56 | 46%] — — 





At Chicago, wheat has proved moderate- 
ly active within a comparatively narrow 
range, prices failing to get far away from 
the level of 6744@68%¢c p bu for July and 66@ 
67c for May. The situation has been without 
important development, operators watching 
crop conditions at home and abroad. So 
far as the movement is concerned this is 
not of a character to attract unusual at- 
tention. The home demand on milling ac- 
count is fair but not urgent, and this is 
true of the export trade in wheat and flour. 

In the northwest much wheat land has 
been seeded, while in middle. and south- 
western states opinions differ as to the 
condition of autumn sown wheat; more or 
less of this will be plowed up in O, Ind 
and Mich, but probably not enough to ma- 
terially affect final outcome, Some advices 
to the effect that the winter wheat crop in 
France is in less favorable condition than 
a year ago, and also some complaints from 
Austria and India. But taking the world’s 
crop as a whole, it is altogether too early 
to offer any predictions. Argentina is re- 
ported shipping liberal quantities of wheat 
to western Europe and this latterly had 
some effect. 

Corn failed to hold the strength devel- 
oped a week or 10 days ago, under liberal 
setling for account of speculators who had 
previously bought, their paper  transac- 
tions showing a profit. Receipts of corn at 
western primary points liberal and advices 
from the southern half of the corn belt 
point to rapid progress in seeding opera- 
tions. No 2 mixed for delivery any time 
next month sold considerably under 40c p 
bu, at one time 38%c, with July ic pre- 
mium. Advices to American Agriculturist 
from the country indicate that in many 
instances growers with reserves of old corn 
are getting relatively better prices at home 
than through shipment. 

An easy oats market has-been the rule 
much of the time, May remaining close to 
24@24%c p bu, July a shade discount. This 
cereal has been inclined to follow corn and 
market has lacked special character. Oats 
seeding has progressed rapidly and is now 
creeping north with prospects of a liberal 
acreage. A good cash demand is noted for 
oats on domestic and export account at easy 
priges. No 2 white 274%4@28i%c p bu fob, No 
3 white 27@28%c. 

Rye receipts continue small, and_ that 
practically describes the market, which is 
rather dull and neglected. No 2 55@57c p bu 
according to position, No 3 slight discount, 

The recent slight advance in barley has 
been maintained but the market lacks par- 
ticular animation. Low gtrades, suitable 
for feed and export purposes, 38@40c p bu, 
malting barley 41@45c for good to choice. 

Flaxseed, at better than 3c p Ib, continues 
the feature of this small but interesting 
market. Restricted offerings have sold at 
$1 73 p bu for No 1, but little business done. 

Grass seeds in moderate favor, but mar- 





Every Intelligent Stock Grower wili be 
highly interested and benefited through a 
perusal of the new illustrated stock book 
now being sent out by the International 
Food Co of Minneapolis, Minn. This 
book of 160 pages contains many valuable 
notes regarding farm animals, besides 
touching upon the merits of the products 
of the International Food Co. Included 
are brief but graphic descriptions of the va- 
rious breeds of horsés, cattle, sheep, swine 
and poultry, points on treatment of dis- 
eases, breeding and feeding, getting the best 
out of dairy stock, care of milk, sheep rais- 
ing, wool growing, etc. The stock food and 
other products offered are advertised in our 
columns and the book can be secured free, 
postage paid, by anyone asking for it. All 
that is required is that you answer four 
simple questions, as noted in the advertise- 
ment elsewhere. Write to-day direct to the 


International Food Co for further particu- 
lars and«say that American Agriculturist 
asked you to do so. 


ket lacking activity, situation without im- 
portant change. The demand for timothy 
seed is rather less than anticipated, yet 
prices hold up fairly well. Contract prime 
timothy seed $2 40 p 100 lbs, do clover 7 60, 
Hungarian 60@75c, buckwheat 90c@1 10. 

At New York, the grain trade has lacked 


special animation, prices all along the line 
without important change. Operators in 
wheat are now deeply interested in the 
emer sence of the autumn sown crop from 
the frost period, as the season for grow- 
ing weather is at hand, and will show the 
extent of damage. The export demand for 
wheat has been anything but urgent. No 
2 wheat 74c p bu, July delivery close to that 
point. Rye flour dull at $3 25@3 60 p bbl, rye 
easy at 59¢ p bu, malting barley 50@54c. 
Corn quiet, losing some of the recent 
strength, No 2 in store 45@45%4c p bu, No 2 
mixed oats 28%4.@29c, No 2 white 3ic, fcy 
clipped 32@35c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1 900} 1899} 1900] 1899 
a hm 100 _s Te 85/ $5.75) $5.75) $3.95) $6.404 $5.00 
New York ...........| 5.75} 5.75) 5.75) 4.25) 6.50] 6.05 


Buffalo.. - «.+| 5.75) 5.75) 5.75) 4.10) 6.75) 5.35 
Kansas City .. eevee cees 5 5.65) 5.25) 3.80) 6.00] 4.60 
Pittsburg ...........- 5. 5.65; 5.80! 4.10' 6.60) 5.20 





At Chicago, moderate activity prevails 
and market as a whole without important 
feature. Desirable descriptions are in good 
demand and steady to firm, with liberal 
sales at $5 25@5 75, occasionally a shade 
more. Inferior to medium grades 4 25@5, 
all such lacking particular strength. 

Buyers were inclined to discriminate 
against poor to common butchers’ stuff, 
while the better grades of dry cows, bulls 
and heifers sold at steady to firm figures. 
Marked interest is noted in the trade in 
stock cattle, with fair shipments to the 
country, but buyers claim that prices on 
selected feeders appear rather high. Milch 
cows and springers without special change, 
desirable animals selling readily at top quo- 
tations. 


Fancvr beef steers, #560@585 Canners, $2 25G3 15 
Good to extra. 525@5 60 Feeders. selected. 4: 485 
Common to fair, 4 525 Stockers. = A ~ Lbs, sf 405 
‘Texas steers, 31 50 Calves. — we 5 20 
Native heifers, 325 4 Calves. 700 
Fair to good cows, 3 400 Milch cowe, each, 23 boss 00 
Poor to fey bulls, 26@ 40 


Under good buying from all classes of op- 
erators, hogs are moving off freely, prices 
without important change, easy and strong 
by turns. Packers have objected in vain to 
the big prices ruling and seem somewhat 
reconciled to paying figures around54%@5\c. 
Transactions largely at $5 60@5 75, selected 
lots slight premium. 

Sheep continue to sell at best prices in 
years, enormous numbers going over the 
seales every day. Recert transactions in- 
clude many thousand Col lambs at excep- 
tional figures around $7 35@7 55, or practi- 
cally the best quotations on record for this 
class of stock. Common feeding lambs 5@ 
5 50, shorn lambs 5 75@6 60. Good to choice 


western and native wethers 5 75@6 50, shorn ° 


sheep 5 50@5 85, yearling wethers 6@6 75. 
At Pittsburg, cattle market opened rath- 
er slow Monday of this week under receipts 
of 75 cars, prices substantially as quoted 
herewith: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 40@5 65 Poor to good fat b u 2 50@M 28 
Good, 120 to 1300 Ibs, Bee Poor to reed fat os - “ . zeit 70 
Pais bad to 160 Ihe 4 8) Heifers. 500 to 1100 Ibe, 3 254 be 
Common, 700 to 900 iba, as Bologna cows, phd. 800@ 


Rough, half Gat, 375@4 50 F'’sh cows & springers,20 ia 0 
Com to good Sat oxen, 325@440 Veal calves, 00@5 50 


Hog market steady and fairly active ‘on. 
day when 45 double decks were on sale. 
Medium weights $5 85, heavy 5 85@5 90, 
yorkers 5 60@5 75. Sheep rather slow and 
a trifle easy, clipped sheep 4 50@5 60, do 
lambs 5@6 60. Unshorn sheep 6@6 50, year- 
lings a premium, these prices showing 10@ 
15c decline from last week; unshorn lambs 
6@7 75. 

At New York; cattle steady, trade not 
particularly active, all classes’. selling. 
Transactions on the basis of $4 50@5 75 for 
common to choice native steers. Veal 
calves fairly steady in tone, hogs readily 
salable at 5 50@5 85. Sheep trade quiet, 
lambs in more than plentiful supply and 
lower. Good to choice wool lambs 7 50@ 
8 50, shorn do 6 25@6 50. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, continued good buying is the 

rule with active demand noted for practi- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





The market is firm 
at following quotations: 


cally all descriptions. 


Express and heavy draft,....... s+ 0+ oG§70@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,.....-..++seeee+e 60@125 
Carriage teams... ........ccceecesses 200@300 
Ps < 604 cncesoned poh soecseeads eoes - 65@200 
Saddle horses ..........-. oameensconeadl 65@200 
General purpose,...-.....++-06s cecccece 30@ 60 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 





charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples. 
At New York, steady under light supply. 
Baldwins, ch $4@4 50 p bbl, fair 3@3 50, Ben 
Davis, ch 4@5, fair 3@3 50, Rome Beauty 


3 50@5, Spy, ch 4@5, fair 3@3 50, Russets 
2 25@4. 
. Beans. 
At New York, in light demand. Choice 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Successful Fruit Growing. 


The address delivered by the superintend- 
ent of the Lenox Sprayer company, of Pitts- 
field, Mass, before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass, mention of which 
We made in previous issues, was such a 
popular success that the company have 
been obliged to change the plan of distri- 
bution. The address is almost a college 
education to fruit growers, fruit dealers, 
and in fact anybody eating fruit or even 
having but few fruit trees, or in any way 
concerned. It was an admirable address, is 
quite lengthy, about an hour’s talk. It is 
said that had it been placed on the market 
in book form it might have yielded the 
speaker a fortune; it no doubt would have 
sold at a good price. All rights were re- 
served, however. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, was 
intended to be sent to fruit growers and 
owners of estates, free for the asking, but 
requests for it came from all sorts of peo- 
ple. Dressmakers, school boys and girls, 
clerks, leaders of clubs, young lawyers, 
college boys, and many who never owned 
a fruit tree or even a bush under the sun, 
sent for it. The company had to draw a 
line at this point, as it was never intend- 
ed for these classes of people. To prevent 
imposition the address will only be sent to 
people interested in fruit culture, and a 
fee of 50c in postage will be c arged. This 
book exclusively treats of the interests of 
owners of fruit and shade trees, the kind 
of pumps in orchard or in the park to be 
used, with comments upon the “homemade” 
bordeaux, made on a barn floor by Mike 
—or Jim—with a hoe in hand, and its fail- 
ure. Published on good paper, easy read- 
ing, plain in language, free from. technical- 
ities. We believe this book to be a good 
investment for owners of country seats or 
fruit growers. We have one on our table; 
the book is all right. Send for the lecture 
to the Lenox Sprayer company, 72 West 
street, Pittsfield, Mass. ‘“‘Cut this out be- 
fore you forget.” 





Fifty Dollars in Prizes—The 
Fertilizer company’s catchline, “For the 
land’s sake, use Bowker’s fertilizers,” is 
being circulated by means of “trade 
stamps” of different designs affixed to en- 
velopes covering letters, circulars, etc, and 
to the various articles of merchandise which 
it sells. Some new designs of these stamps 
are being put into circulation. It will be 
remembered that for the purpose of creat- 
ing general interest in these stamps the 
company offered $50 in prizes for complete 
sets of these stamps received at its office 
on or before June 15. Do not write to the 
company for stamps. Look for them on 
the letters, papers, catalogs and advertis- 
ing matter you receive from its agents, also 
on the tags attached to the bags of Bow- 
ker’s fertilizer and agricultural chemicals: 
also on the packages of Bowker’s food for 
flowers, sold in the feed, grocery, hardware 
and drug stores. When you think you have 
a complete set (but don’t give up looking 
for the different designs until at least the 
19th of June), send it to the Bowker Fer- 
tilizer company, 43 Chatham St, Boston, 
Mass, writing your own name very plainly 
and marking your envelope “Stamp Com- 
petition.”” One stamp of each design con- 
stitutes a set. 


Bowker 








$2 15@2 20 p bu, medium 1 9@ 
217%, state and Mich pea 1 9@ red 
kidney 1 90@2 10, white 2@2 35, yellow eye 
2 25, imported pea 1 85@1 95, green peas 


1 20@1 30. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a fair home and export 
trade. Evap’d apples, ch to fcy 6@8c p Ib, 
fair 34%@5%c, sun-dried 4@5c, chops $1 25@ 
150 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1, evap’d 
raspberries 13@13%c p lb, blackberries 8c, 
cherries 15@1léc. 


marrow 


Eggs. 
At New York, arrivals ample, market 
ruled steady, Nearby fcy 13%@l4c p dz, 


state and Pa prime 12%@13%c, western 12@ 
12%c, southern 114%@12\%c, duck eggs 19@ 
26c, goose 45@50c. 

At Boston, a good supply, trade generally 
steady. Nearby fcy 15c p dz, eastern 12@13c, 
Vt and N H 13c, western 11%@12%c, south- 
ern 11%@12%c, duck eggs 24@28c, goose 50 


@60c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries in ample sup- 
ply and irregular in quality. Pla prime 25 
@30c p qt, fair 15@22c, Cal navel oranges 
fey $3 50@5 p bx, seedlings 2 50@2 75, Mla 
grape fruit 12@16 p bx, do Cal 2 50@7. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, corn products easier. Bran 
$15 75@18 75 p ton, middlings 16 50@18, fine 
feed 15 75@16, red dog 17 25@18, linseed 
meal 26 50@27, cottonseed meal 26@26 50, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
1 02%@1 05, grits 1 02@1 05, chops 87l%ec, 
coarse meal 87@89c. 

Hay and Straw. 


A shipment of 5000 bales of hay has re- 
cently been sent to South Africa, for use 
in English army. A short time ago the 
English government purchased 15,000 bu po- 
tatoes for a similar purpose, and other ship- 
ments of feedstuffs are likely to follow. 

At New York, trade continues steady. 
Prime timothy 87%@9%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 82% 
@85c, No 2 75@80c, clover mixed 80@821éc, 


rye straw 60@75c, oat 40@50c, wheat 35 
@45e. 
At Boston, market continues steady. 


Prime timothy $16 50@17 50, No 1 16@46 50, 
No 2 14 50@15 50, clover mixed 13@14, swale 
8@9, rye straw 9@14 50, oat 8@9. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, arrivals moderate, market 
not especially active. Sugar 8@10c p Ib, 
syrup 60@75ic p gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, the demand for both seed 
and table purposes is comparatively light, 
supply plentiful. State $1 50@1 75 p 168 lbs, 
state and western 1 50@1 75 p 180 lbs, Maine 
Rose 1 75@2 25 p bbl, Hebron 1 50@2, Ber- 
muda 4@7, sweets 2 75@3 50. 

At Boston, quiet. Aroostook Rose 50@55c 
p bu, do Green Mts 55c, do Hebrons 53@55c, 
do Dakota Red 45c, N H, N Y and Me He- 
brons 50c, N Y Rurals 50c, do long white 45c. 

Poultry. 

At Boston, steady under moderate sup- 
ply. Northern and eastern fowls 10@13c p Ib 
d w, chickens 10@18c, ducks 10@12c, geese 11 
@12c, western turkeys 8@13c, chickens 9@ 
13c, fowls 11@11%c, capons 10@14c, ducks 
8@12c, geese 8@10c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, 
live fowls 11@11%c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, about steady. State cab- 
bage $30@40 p ton, asparagus 3@7 p dz 
behs, carrots 1 25@1 50 p bbl, kale 75c@1 25, 
state and western red onions 1 50@1 75, yel- 
low 1 50@1 75, eastern white 1 50@2 25, 
parsnips 1@1 50, squash 1 75@2 50, spinach 
1 25@1 50, turnips 75c@1 25, string beans 
1 50@5 50 p cra. ak 

At Boston, supply plentiful. Native cab- 
bage $2 50@3 p bbl, kale 1 25, spinach '1 25@ 


1 50, turnips 90c@1, native yellow onions 
1 50@2, western Mass 65@70c, string beans 


2@5 p cra. 
Wool. 

The downward tendency of prices has 
been checked and the market presents a 
steadier tone, although trade is still of 2 
moderate character. That dealers are firm 
in their views is shown by the fact that a 
prominent house refused to sell half a mil- 
lion pounds rather than concede %c p Ib. 
However, buyers of the new clip, soon to 
appear in rapidly increasing proportions, 
are conservative and unless prices to the 
consumer take a sudden start upward, they 
will hesitate to pay the prices asked. For- 
eign market is reported quiet. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

Dealers show their usual spring inclina- 
tion to keep stock well cleaned up, although 
the demand is hardly equal to the increas- 
ing supply in some of the large trading 
centers. The quality of arrivals varies, 
choice creamery commanding the most at- 
tention. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 22@ 
24c, dairy 20@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy prints 
24@25c, dairy 17@23c.—At Watertown, fcy 
dairy 1714%4c.—At Rochester, cmy 21@23c 

At New York, supply is ample, inquiry 
only fair. Western cmy extra 19%c p Ib, 
firsts 18@18%c, state extra 19%c, firsts 18@ 





18%c, state dairy fcy 18@18%c, firsts 17@ 
17¥%c, rolls 144%@16%c, western ‘imt emy 15 
@16c. 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 21@23c, 


dairy ro!l 17@20c.—At Philadelphia, cmy 
extra 19@20c, firsts 18c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints 


2lc, dairy 16@l1ic. 

Marylan.—At Baltimore, cmy extra 22@ 
24e, dairy prints 22@23c, rolls 19c, 

At Boston, the market has shown steadi- 
ness at late drop in prices, especially on 
fancy creameries. Vt and N H cmy extra 
20c, N Y 20c, western 1914@20c, firsts 18% 
@19%c, Vt dairy extra 18c, N Y 18¢, firsts 
l7c, ladle 16@16%4c, western imt creamery 
16%4@17c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
12%@13'%c, flats 12@138e.—At Syracuse, ched- 
dars 12144@13c.—At Rochester, cheddars 14c. 

At New York, trade has shown some im- 
provement both on home and export ac- 
count. Fancy small colored 13@13%4c, do 
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white 124%@12%c, large colored 13c, good to 
prime 11@11%c, light skims 8@9c, ful! 4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Ohio 12%@ 
lsc, N Y 18@13%c, Wis Swiss 14@15c.—At 





Philadelphia, fcy new 121%@12%c, No 1 
Swiss 13@l4c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars lic, 


flats 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
134%,@13%c, Ohio prime 12% @13c. 

At Boston, tone of market is weak. New 
York extra 12\%c, firsts 11@12c, Vt extra 
12%ec, firsts 11@12c, sage 12@13c, western 
twins 11@12c, flats 11@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI« 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, cabbage $4@6 
p 100, celery 9@10 p 100 bchs, beets 1@1 50 
p bbl, squash 1 50@2, apples 3@5, turnips 
75@390c, onions 1 25@1 75, potatoes 1 50, 
Fresh eggs l4c p dz, chickens 10@l1li1c, broil- 
ers 21@22c, turkeys 12@14c, veal calves 5%@ 
634c 1 w, hogs 5c, milch cows 25@35 each. 
Corn 45@47e p bu, oats 33@35c, rye 60c, bran 
16 50@18 p ton, cottonseed meal 26@27, mid- 
dlings 18@20, hay 14@17. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 12c p dz, fowls 
9c p lb I w, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10@12c, 
steers 44%4@ic, lambs 4@5éc, veals 4%4c, pork 
6@ic d w. Maple sugar 8@10c p lb, syrup 
65@75e p gal, washed wool 21@25c p lb, un- 
washed 17@20c, hay 12@14 p ton, straw 6 
@7. 

At Rochester, apples 75c@$1 25 p _ bu, 
beans 1 75@2, onions 45@50c, potatoes 45@ 
50c, clover seed 5 50@6 50, timothy 1 65@1 75, 
red top 1 25, oats 28@30c, rye 58@s0c, mid- 
dlings 17@18 p ton, bran 16@17, corn meal 
18@19. Steers 744.@8%4c p lb a w, calves 7@ 
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The improved ‘‘Alpha” disc or divided milk- 
strata system is used in the De Laval separators 
only. Strong patents prevent its use in any 
other machines. 
the De Laval machines as superior to other 
separators as such other separators. are to 
setting systems. 
one-half, reduces size of revolving bowl, saves 
labor and power, enables simplicity and dura- 
bility, skimming cold milk, running cream of 
any desired thickness, and insures absolute 
thoroughness of separation under practical 
use conditions, which is not possible with any 
other separator or creaming system, 


The “disc” system makes 


It reduces necessary speed 


Send for “20th Century” catalogue. 


Ranvootew & Canat Ste¢., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Missron Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1102 ArcH Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


827 Commiscionens ST., 
MONTREAL. 














[ie DISC HARROW 


with double levers and eveners, All modern 
O. D. subject to ap- 
ively the 

Yad 








improvements. Sent C, 

proval, to ~3 returned if not p 
est harrow ever soldat 

pre. Wa at es oe Is. Hare 

Tiages, Wagons, Farm Imp 

4 at makers prices. 


” Ask 
aes MILWAUKEE, WIS, 

















sous T.Qu yeas 
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CIDER PRESS. 
TE World's Fair. Get our 


DRAULIC PRESS MFA. CO.” 
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8c, hogs 6@614c, sheep 7%@8c, lambs 11@ 
12c, chickens 12@13c, fowls 10@12c, turkeys 
12@1l4c. Fresh eggs 18c p dz, honey 10@12c 
p lb, maple sugar 9@10c. 

At Syracuse, early potatoes $1 p bu, other 
varieties 40@45c, onions 25c, turnips 15@25c, 
state corn 55c p bu, No 2 white oats 32c, rye 
50c, cottonseed meal 25 50 p ton, bran 18, 
linseed meal 28, middlings 19, hay 14, straw 
8@10. Fresh eggs 12@138c p dz, clickens 13 
@l4c p lb d w, turkeys lic, broilers 25c each, 
Beans 2@2 25 p bu, apples 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, mid- 
dlings $15 25@18 p ton, bran 6 25@16 75, 
hay 14@15 25, corn 43%@44'ec p bu, oats 30%, 
@3lc, clover seed 5 75@5 90, timothy 1 30@ 
1 35, red top 90c@1 40, beans 2 30@2 75, po- 
tatoes 50@60c, onions 2@2 25 p bbl, cabbage 
2. Fresh eggs 12%@l4c p dz, live chickens 
10@1lic p lb, ducks 12@1l4c d w. 

At Philadelphia, apples $3 50@4 50 p bbl, 
strawberries 20@35c p qt, beans 1 90@2 20 p 
bu, potatoes 50@65c, onions 60@85c, domestic 
cabbage 25@30 p ton, asparagus 25@45c p 
bch, bran 17@17 50 p ton, hay 16 50@17, rye 
straw 13@15, clover seed 4 80@5 30 p bu, 
timothy 1 25@1 30. Fresh eggs 13c p dz, 
live fowls 10@10%c p 1b, spring chickens 20 
@25c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 43%c 
p bu, oats 29c, hay $16 50@18 p ton, straw 
14 50@16 50, bran 16 50@18 50, middlings 16 
@18, linseed meal 27@27 50, cottonseed meal 
27. Fresh eggs 12@12%c p dz, live chickens 
11@12c p lb, turkeys 10@13c, apples 3@4 p 
bbl, sweet potatoes 2@2 60, white 50@55c, 
onions 75@90c, spinach 30@40c, beans 2 20 
@2 25. 

Sugar Notes. 

The American Beet Sugar Co recently 
held its annual meeting. No report was 
given out, but the following directors were 
elected: W. Bayard Cutting, Henry T. Ox- 
nard, J. G. Oxnard, J. G. Hamilton, Dumont 
Clarke, George Foster Peabody, Edwin M. 
Bulkley, Kalman Haas, Robert Oxnard 
and Denniston Wood. This company is 
capitalized at $20,000,000. 

New York capitalists are in Fla investi- 
gating the soil of that state and southern 
Ga, with a view of determining its value 
in cane growing. There is talk of the erec- 
tion of a large sugar mill should conditions 
warrant. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Field Force Pump Co, Lockport, N Y. Illus- 
trated catalog of spraying, well and force 
pumps and nozzles; also spraying machines. 

Hiler -Bros, Prattsburg, N Y. Catalog of 
new and standard varieties of seed potatoes. 

Illinois Cutlery Co, Decatur, Ill. A catalog 
of many useful things for the kitchen. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass. Circular 
and price list of ginseng roots. 

Manlove Gate Co, Milton, Ind. Circular of a 
self-opening gate. 

McKnight Point Farm, Bradgate, Iowa. 
Circular of seed potatoes. : 

D. A. Mount, Jamesburg, N J. Illustrated 
catalog of the Pine Tree poultry farm. 

Pike Mfg Co, Groton, N Y. Circular of 
Sunnyside poultry farm. 

Edward W. Walker Carriage Co, Goshen, 
Ind. Illustrated catalog of carriages, spring 
Wagons, harnesses, etc. 

S. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. A beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog and price list of 
the Planet Jr farm and garden tools. 

J, Berckmans Co, Augusta, Ga. Catalog 
wan price list of greenhouse and bedding 
plants. 

Charles Black, Hightstown, N J. A price 
list of fruit trees, small fruit plants, grape- 
vines, etc. 

Eureka Mfg Co, Lincoln, Neb. A circular 
of the Wonder grain grader. 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. Catalog 
and price list of hardy ferns and flowers, 
shrubs, roses, etc. 

Frank Metcalf, Warren, O. Illustrated cir- 
cular of Buckeye Reds and RI Red fowls. 

W. A. Manda, South Orange, N J. Catalog 
oc new, rare and beautiful plants, seeds and 

ulbs 

Duane H. Nash, Millington, N J. Catalog 
of the Acme harrow, clod crusher and lev- 
eler. 

J. T. Molumphy, Berlin, Ct. Catalog of 
nerty plants, fruit trees, fertilizers, baskets, 
ete 

The Iowa Grinder and Steamer works, 
Waterloo, Ia. Circular of the anti-friction, 
four-burr grinding mill and the Bovee steamer. 

8. M. Isbell & Co, Jackson, Mich. Catalog 
—_, price list of farm, vegetable and flower 
seeds. 

Sure Hatch Incubator Co, Clay Center, Neb. 
caneutar with testimonials about this incuba- 
or. 

Cash Su upply. & Mfg Co, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Catalog of vehicles, farm implements, house- 





hold and other useful articles. 
B. Jacobs, Roland, Ia. Catalog of patent 
stock gates. 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


JHAT is the value of a guarantee 








that a paint will last if at the end 
of the time it must be burned or 
— scraped off before you can repaint. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN : 
New York. The only paint that presents a perfect 
a surface after long exposure, without special 
UNION ’ P 
SOUTHERN . . ° 
nemay $e | preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ 
COLLIER ° . ° 
ie a practical painter to apply it and the re- 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL e 
ssuamman sult will please you. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
asesse Philadelphia. FREE For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
CORNELL Getem, Sines. ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
ony Buffalo. perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application, 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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You Pay Double the Money 


im many cases when you buy vehicles and harness from the agent or 
Seales. We do without t these people and reduce the price of our goods ¢ 
ou to the extent « their commissions. We make 178 8 styles of 

hicles and 65 styles of harnessand sell them 
direct from our factory at | 















our vehicles and harness anywhere for examina 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


| ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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VEHICLES 


ee AND. . 


WE SELL sics 


fy tap i, \ Wyre 


When you bu: a, of these things you want to feel assured of : yi; ‘WW Z 
several facts. that you are getting the best ut precurable => Ss Dr 
uality. Then, that 2 ee Ntyle and fini sh are modern and up-to- Sa 





ate, but above all that the prices are right. Weare ina position to 


GUARANTEE ALL THESE QUALITIES. 


Indeed, we are so firmly convinced of this fact that we will ship 

anywhere, subject to the most rigid inspection of the buyer.- Ie f not ee fe 
exactly as represented and entirely satisfactory, goods may be returned at 
our expense. We offer you large a aw styles of vehicles and 


‘ 


many styles of finish. Write today for free illustrated catalogue. 


HALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Box 50. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











When yet be mE the 
fremn te 2 bisnest stock and fullest assortment, and 
pay only the cost of making, with but one moderate 
rofit added. Our plan oF ‘selling direct from the 
ry insures satisfaction —your money back if 
No. 3034 Buggy. Price $38.30 you're dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 


with leather quarter tp. YU Save the dealer’s profit. 
> Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles ont de 
J vehicles, harn L- enheta’ os bos | horse casipmense, with be ae de- 
, sae 2 of FF > Spe. Bist it — learn how cheaply you can 
COLUMBUS CARRIAGE @ HARNESS GO Ee 




















No. 240 Mo Bingle orp 


; TH 3. Box 772, Columbus, 0. Buggy # 





































Runs 1,000 miles without oiling; Bailey eee Soepes quick shifting shaft 20175 
coupler; open rubber head springs; Derby wheal rubber covered Single Strap N 10 
steps ; leather covered bows; leather prone A whip socket > 13 in. pi 810.85 0. 3 


dash ; 30 in. shaft leathers with round Mae leathers; wees, 18 oz, all — . ate 


wool broadcloth ; ng cushion and bac! stuffed with hair; top, including 
back and side cone lined with wool cloth, This. ise = ram ant Pats . TS MW 




















Guaranteed equal to that retail for $100 ~ oe = 
WE ISSUE Serres Peete ied ones AS 
most com e and Harness ever Nis 
SUE ent the anton ar ery. Rsiccek "oN VAY 


4 ‘SELECTION 0 OF secs Ries creer an 


ons, $35.25 and up. 250 styles Harness, Sad 
Laatnetes and Blankete, 160-page Vehicle Cotstenee 


les ns Sure, Fr toy $140 ; 37 styles Road — and Carts ; 25 styles Spring 


nus. MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., 7-12, Chicage, 











A Glance Over the Field. 





The rapidly growing interest in the issue 
of the election of United States senators 
by popular vote was shown by the action 
of the national house on Friday in passing, 
240 to 15, a constitutional amendment to 
this effect. Fourteen republicans and one 
democrat voted against it, as follows: 
Messrs Allen of Maine, Burleigh of Maine, 
Calderhead of Kansas, Fordney of Michi- 
gan, Gardner of New Jersey, Hedge of 
Iowa, Henry of Connecticut, Lane of Iowa, 
Lester of Georgia, Littlefield of Maine, Mc- 
Pherson of Iowa, Mann of Illinois, Russell 
of Connecticut, Sperry of Connecticut and 
Thomas of Iowa. 





The president’s choice for civil governor 
of Porto Rico, Col Charles H. Allen of 
Massachusetts, succeeded Theodore Roose- 
velt as assistant secretary of the navy, 
which position he has filled with general 
acceptance, 





Three windfalls from the collateral inher- 
ftance tax have reduced.the tax rate of 
New York state for the ensuing year to 
1.96, in place of 2.49 the previous year; the 
lowest rate since 1891 (1.38), when there was 
a.windfall from the national treasury of 
about $2,000,000 on account of the direct tax 
paid during the civil war. The collateral in- 
heritance taxes this year amount to $4,000,- 
000. The New York legislature appropri- 
ated $200,000 for a preliminary survey for 
the proposed $62,000,000 enlargement of the 
Erie canal. 








The international exposition at Paris 
opened on Saturday, though many buildings 
were unfinished and many walks unpaved. 
The United States exhibit remained closed 
on Sunday and will continue to be closed 
on Sundays, by direction of President Mc- 
Kinley. ™ 





The Boer war will yet call for 250,000 men, 
in the opinion of Winston Churchill, the 
English war correspondent, to conquer the 
40,000 to 60,000 stubborn Dutchmen in that 
rough and almost limitless country. The 
British have been losing horses at the rate 
of 1000 a day. About 6000 horses reached 
Cape Town last week and 5000 are due this 
week. 





It was decided on Sunday to call out 500 
of the New York state militia un- 
der Gen Roe, on account of a 
strike of Italian laborers at the Croton 
dam which is a part of New York city’s 
water supply. The Italian consul-general 
at New York says the contractors are pay- 
ing starvation wages. The original de- 
mand of the strikers was $1.50 a day, instead 
of $1.25, but they afterward agreed to $1.37%. 





The first of Lord Roberts’s changes in 
his commanders was the ordering home of 
Gen Sir William Gatacre and the putting 
of Gen Sir Herbert Chermside-in his place. 
The close of the present war is likely to see 
a change of policy in the British army, 
whereby money and social influence will 
have less to do with promotions, 





The contractors indicted at Savannah for 
swindling the government in conspiracy 
with Capt Oberlin M. Carter will not be 
tried for some time, if at all, a United 
States judge at New York having refused 
to order their transfer to the Georgia juris- 
diction. Carter is serving his sentence. 





Persistent outbreaks in China against 
foreigners, originating largely with the se- 
cret society known as the “boxers,” have led 
American missionaries to appeal to the Unit- 
ed States government for aid. An American 
association has been organized in China. 





The relative cost of maintaining the 
United States army in comparison with 
several European armies has been brought 
out in congress by Representative McClel- 
lan of New York, a son of the late Gen 
McClellan, and the author of a bill for the 
reorganizing of the army. The appropria- 
tions for our army of $0,000 men the current 
year are 135 millions; adding pensions and 
other costs growing out of.past wars (which 
items are included in. the European fig- 
ures), the appropriations for 1900 aggregate 
291144 millions. The German army, in 1897, 
counting pensions, etc, cost 136 millions, the 
men numbering 598,000; the French army of 
538,00. men, 125 millions; Austria-Hungary, 
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354,000 men, 56 millions; Italy, 273,000 men, 
45 millions. The cost of-military establish- 
ment per capita figures. out as follows: 
Austria-Hungary $1.25, France $3.25, Ger- 
many $2.59, Italy $1.47, United States $4.16. 
The cost of maintaining each enlisted man 
in our army this year, including pensions 
and fortifications, is $3240; in Austria- 
Hungary in 1897 $157, France $232, Ger- 
many $227, Italy $165. The lower rate of 
wages accounts largely for the smaller ex- 
penditures in Europe. 





The unanimous decision of the senate 
committee on elections against Senator 
William A, Clark of Montana—democrats, 
republicans and populists—must be regard- 
ed as significant of the attitude of the sen- 
ate toward doubtful election methods. The 
committee declare Mr Clark’s seat vacant, 
while incidentally branding the methods of 
his rival, Marcus Daly, as equally corrupt. 





On May 7 Indiana will observe the 100th 
anniversary of the organization of its dis- 
trict territorial government. It did not be- 
come a state until Dec 11, 1816,——Iowa has 
sat down hard on prize fights with a new 
law punishing participators in and specta- 
tors of not only prize fights but boxing 
matches. 





The question, “Is lynching advisable?’ 
will be debated at the interstate confer- 
ence on race problems to open at Mont- 
gomery, Ala, May 8 Hon Clifton R. Breck- 
inridge of Arkansas, former minister to 
Russia, has been chosen to take the nega- 
tive. The negro franchise will be discussed. 
Among the speakers at the conference will 
be Bourke Cochran of New York. 





Widespread interest is shown in the pro- 
posed “hall of fame” to be presented to the 
university of the City of New York by Miss 
Helen Gould, wherein are to be honored 
the 50 immortal Americans of the 19th cen- 
tury, 50 names to be added, in time, for the 
20th century. One hundred judges are to 
choose the 50 names, the first of the judges 
to be chosen being President Eliot of Har- 
vard and President Angell of the- univer- 
sity of Michigan. 





Such is the volume of business that the 
28 railroads centering in Chicago are about 
100,000 freight cars short, or 4000 each. Car 
builders are rushed. 





The proposed new railroad from Wash- 
ington to Richmond, already mentioned in 
these columns, will be the last link in what 
is called the Greater Seaboard system 
through to Florida, of which the other links 
are nearly completed. The line from Rich- 
mond to Ridgeway, N C, connecting at the 
latter place with the Seaboard Air Line, is 
to be opened this month. The new Ches- 
terfield and Kirshaw road will connect the 
Seaboard Air Line with the Florida Central 
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and Peninsular, and the Georgia and Ala- 
bama, which is part of the system, will 
have a deep water terminal at Savannah. 
The Greater Seaboard people own the Bal- 
timore steam packet company, between Bal- 
timore and Portsmouth, Va. 
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For the first time in the history of the 
country the per capita circulation has 
crossed the $26 line, and the year 1900 carried 
the total for the first time past the $2,000,- 
000,000 line, while the amount of. gold and 
gold certificates in circulation is larger than 
at the corresponding date any previous year. 
The amount of silver in circulation, includ- 
ing standard silver dollars, subsidiary sil- 
ver, silver certificates and treasury notes 
of 1890, which were issued for the purchase 
of silver bullion, amounts to $631,133,689, 
against $728,982,804 a year ago. 





A manifesto from the English labor or- 
ganizations to their fellows in the United 
States asserts that the South African war 
is ‘“‘waged by capitalists with the object of 
gaining greater profits through cheap ‘nig- 
ger labor.’ ”’ This document quotes John 
Hays Hammond, the chief engineer of the 
gold fields, as saying that with the better 
government brought about by the war 
there would be an abundance of negro labor 
at lower wages. 





The Canadian press is concerned for the 
future of the great lakes on account of the 
influence of the Chicago drainage canal on 
their level, and of the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the Erie canal. Not only the lake 
cities but Montreal is anxious about its 
shipping facilities. 





An effort on the part of Senator Jones of 
Arkansas and Senator Vest of Missouri to 
secure government money for the contract 
or church schools among the Indians, in 
connection with the Indian appropriation 
bill, was voted down. Senator Vest paid a 
tribute to the work of Jesuits and other re- 
ligious teachers among the Indians. The 
recent policy of the government has been 
to withhold financial aid from denomina- 
tional schools. 

LL — $a 

Lameness—W. S. J. (N J) has a mare 
that ran a nail in her foot, it got well, but 
for the last two months she has been lame 
and sore in the foot. Poultice the foot for 
a week with warm bran mash put into a 
bag and tied on the foot, change it twice a 
day. Then shoe with a bar shoe and a 
leather sole.. If she still goes lame, mix 2 
dr cantharides with 1 oz of lard, rub a little 
of this around the coronet once every sec- 
ond week for a month or two. 





Lump on Jaw—Subscriber wants a rem~< 
edy for lump jaw. Use Fleming Bros’ mix- 
ture. Ask your druggist for it or see their 
advertisement 














BUILT for SERVICE 























ma We Ship Direct to the consumer At 

WN Lowest Whelesale Prices 

“8 ON the most reliable line of 

~ we vehicles,etc. to be found any- 

i Ts pie }where. Built su x eae = A of 
eet PAL honest material—workman- 
A CRAYD ship the best—one of them 
| <q will outlast two of the ordin- 

ary kind—Guaranteed as represented or your money back, 
é will ship C.0.D. with privilege of examination. You 
risk nothing. Reliable Top Buggy, $84.00; fine spring 
Wagon, $89.00; strong two horse Farm Wagon,@44.00; 
handsome Surrey, €54.00; well made Portland Cutter, 
$17.25; Carts, $9.50 up. Single harness $4.50; Farm 
&. Send for free illustrated catalogue. 






harness. 812.9 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B- 42, Chicago 





Do You Want a Buggy? 


If you have any use for a fine open or top buggy, 
surrey, phaeton or spring wagon at the lowest 
price ever heard of, a price that will surprise 
you, privilege of free trial and payable after 
received, cut this notice out and mail to 
SEARS, RoOEBUCK -& Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
they will mail you their very latest and ex- 
tremely interesting vehicle offer and special 
catalogue. 














Penetrates to the very depth of sores and heals from be 
neath the surface. 


Veterinary Pixine 


Does not scab over. There is no sore, no matter how 
old or how chronic, there is no case of scratches on me 
or skin disease on any domestic animal, that this pure, 
powerful, soothing, stimulating antiseptic ointment can 
notcure. A trial] will make you marvel. Guaranteed; 
money refunded if it fails. Atall druggists and dealers, 
or mailed postpaid. 


2 oz. Box 25c. 8 oz. Box 50c. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N.Y. 














WE make better carriages and harness for the 

money than any other firm. We guarantee 
this true, yet we save you $20 to $150 on all ve- 
hicles, except the cheapest, which we do not sell. 
It is our business policy to make only the best. 
Any. style sent anywhere for inspection. Be sure 
to write for our free, large, illustrated book. 


Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co., 95 8th St., Goshea, lad. 























The Swallows. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





beautiful blue swallows have come 


The 
back from the southland, where they went 


to keep warm through our cold winter. 
This morning they are busily at work 
bringing mud to make their nests beneath 
the eaves of the barn. At the same time 
their sisters, the cliff swallows, are mak- 
ing holes in the clay bank to lay their eggs 
in and the chimney swallows are building 
their nests in the warmest place of all. A 
very long time ago the little Greek and 
Jewish children watched every year for the 
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coming of the swallows, the same as we do 
now, and as soon as they arrived the chil- 
dren sang songs of welcome to them. 

How graceful the swallows look as they 
skim over the meadows, then wheel sud- 
denly and fly back again! If they fly very 
low we know that rain will soon fall, but 
when they fly high it is a sign of fair 
weather. 

Their favorite feeding time is just about 
sunset, when the air is full of little gnats, 
midges and mosquitoes. They are very 
clever, never stopping a second, but catch- 
ing the insects as they sweep along on their 
swift wings. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


The Group—I have been looking over my 
collection of Tablers’ pictures (num- 
bering about 140) to see which is the 
best looking, but find it hard to 
choose. The girls have been carrying 
Larry Lynnwood on a plate ever since 
his picture appeared. Tennessee Noe, I am 
much interested in elocution also. I was 
awarded a silver medal in a W C T U con- 
test (five contestants) for speaking. I learn 
‘about every good piece I see. I think hats 
look as pretty without birds as they do with 
them. I have n-ver had one on my hats. 
I think all ‘boys cruel who kill birds. I 
‘wanted to send my brother’s picture, but 
he won't let me, so I guess I will send mine. 
I am now 17 years old, but was only 15 
when my picture was taken.—[Mae. 

I have written several letters, but that 
awful monster devours them, I suppose. 
My home is in eastern Missouri. The weath- 
er here is so changeable that a great many 
‘people leave on that account. Boys, send 
a picture of some friend if you haven’t any 
of your own. Percy Taylor, I think you 
are older than 16. Billy, I send a picture 
of a friend.—[Teddy. 


My two brothers and myself are ‘‘bach- 
ing’ and renting a farm of 200 acres. Two 
years ago I graduated from the high school 
and am going to-the.Wesleyan university 
of Nebraska next fall. I am what some 
people call a crank. Card playing, dancing 








in public, swearing, chewing and smoking 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Beginning at the left, Northern New York, Mae, 
Nebraska Bachelor Boy, Peggy, McDade, Ted- 
dy’s Friend. 


GOOD MORNING, EVERYBODY! 


and drinking are all vile and wicked, so I 
think. I am grateful to my dear old mother, 
who has left this world, for all of my good 
habits. This is not saying I have not got 
bad habits, by a long way. Your paper is 
an ever welcome guest in our bachelors’ 
camp. Especially do we enjoy the Young 
Folks’ Table.—[Nebraska Bachelor Boy. 

Either I made a mistake in punctuating 
my last or that horrid monster came so 
near -getting it that he swallowed some of 
the punctuation marks. Mathematicians, 
here is an example for you. Two men, 
weighing respectively 130 lbs and 190 Ibs, 
went hunting and killed a deer. Wishing 
to weigh it they put a pole through the 
fence so it would balance with the small 
man on one end and the large.man on the 
other. Then, without moving the pole, they 
exchanged places, the small man taking the 
deer on with him, and it again balanced. 
How much did the deer weigh? Lafayette, 
I guess you have your hair parted in the 
middle and the one opposite you lives in 
the city. Girls, did you notice what Mascot 
No 4 said about a football circle? I thought 
he wasn’t one of those “‘one-sided’’ persens. 
I send a silly stamp picture which was 
taken about a year ago.—[Peggzy. 

IT think the boy to the left in that picture is 
the city boy. I live within 20 miles of where 
the great Pan-American exposition is going 
to be (Buffalo) and intend to take it in if I 
live that long. I will send my pieture which 
was taken when I was 18 years old.—[ West- 
ern New York. 

The Texas capitol is built of granite and 
is a magnificent building. Its dome is 311 
feet high, and from the top one can view 
the entire city and. surrounding country. 
Austin is built upon seven hills and is light- 
ed at night by towers many feet in hight. 
Lafayette, I guess the one on the left is 
the city boy. I send my photograph.—[Mc- 
Dade. 





Happiness—My father has taken this pa- 
per ever since it was printed, and since I 
am old enough I have enjoyed reading the 
Tablers’ letters. I am keeping Chatterbox’s 
picture, as she resembles my sister-in-law. 
I hope she will live a happy life with her 
soldier husband. I inclose 10c to join the 
Table.—[Alice Ione. 

&& There is no charge for admission to our 
Table. If Miss Alice will send her full 
name and address we will either return her 
dime or place her in a letter circle, which- 
ever she chooses. 

A Rebuke—Larry Lynnwood, have not 
you lady friends enough to correspond with 
that you know, without having to corre- 
spond with someone you don’t know? Girls, 
do you really think it proper for you to 
write to some strange boy or gentleman be- 
cause he is a Tabler? I think it very im- 
proper. It is to be hoped they are all nice 
boys, but we can’t always tell by their writ- 
ing. Girls, ‘there are girls enough at the 
Table to correspond with without having to 
write to the boys. And do not tell the boys 
they are pretty, good looking, handsome 
and all those complimeuts I have noticed 
in your letters; it ma!-s them so proud, 
and besides it isn’t nice for girls.—[Pansy. 

The Sunny South—Do any of the Tablers 
live in Alabama? T live in the Gulf city. 
I have a brother who goes ‘to . Havana, 
Cuba, every 10 days. He has a kodak and 
has taken about 50 of the many picturesque 
places, among them the Maine’s victims’ 



















HERE ARE SIX MORE OF US TABLERS 


the 


inside 
where 10 of our Americans were captured, 
treated as traitors and shot by the Span- 
iards; some statues in the Colon cemetery, 


graves, the dead walls castle, 


the bone yard in the same cemetery. I 
suppose you all have heard about the bone 
yard. The graveyard in the Colon ceme- 
tery never gets any larger, because when a 
person dies the body is buried just as our 
bodies are here, but after seven years the 
coffin containing the bones is taken up and 
thrown into this bone yard, thus making 
room for other bodies. Miss Idal, what sys- 
tem of shorthand do you study? I study the 
Benn Pitman system and think it very 
easy, as I mastered all the principles of 
phonography in two months and one week. 
and at the end of the third month was 
ready to fill a position. As I live in the 
“land of cotton’ I will sign myself—[Dixie 
Girl. . 

I think one’s personality and manners 
have a greater influence in making them fa- 
vorites among their friends, and strangers 
too, than dress or mode of hair dressing. 
“You may notch it on de palins 
As a mighty resky plan, 

To make your judgments by de clothes 
‘What kivers up a man. 

A workin’ in de ground, 

Now diskiver as you go. 

The finest kind of shuck 

May cover the meanest nubbin in de row.” 
[Tennessee Brunette, 

I have been going to school all winter 
and am so tired. We have lots of the pret- 
tiest violets and daisies down here. Mr 
Editor, I send you some, for I am so sorry 
for you, having to stay shut up in an office 
all day. It would soon tire me out. We 
went to the Florida Chautauqua, at De 
Funiak Springs, this year. They have ex- 
cursions every Saturday. Last Saturday 
Was veterans’ day. They marched in un- 
der the Confederate flag, the band played 
and the audience cheered itself hoarse. I 
am going to have a letter party.—[Maunetta 
of Alabama. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—We have 
some pet lambs. Their names are Sally, 
Mary and Jacob. Jacob has a brown spot 
on his side. I think they make nice pets.— 
[Wesley W. Kidwell. 

I have lived nearly 10 years. I live with 
my father, mother, grandmother and 
brother on a farm. I attend a high school 
and ‘enjoy it very much. While my father 
was traveling through Virginia some years 
ago he bought my brother and me a saddle 
and since I have become quite an expert 
rider. I often go horseback to school and 
sometimes on my wheel. The school is 
three miles distant. I have read the story, 
The Primary Teacher, by Will Templer, and 
think it very interesting. While my father 
was attending the state grange he met Mr 
Templer and thought him a very pleasant 
gentleman.—[Bo-Peep. 





Miss Idal, is the picture entitled Sour Girl 
your likeness?—[C. C. 





This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism-in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv._ 














Sergeant Davis’s Comrade. 
By Reinette Lovewell. 


T was “an especially bad piece 
of Porto Rican road that lay 
just outside the little pueblo of 
Monjano, and Lieut Wharton 
as his horse stumbled, turned 
with°an oath to the sergeant 
riding by his side. The non- 
commissioned officer, however, 
was staring ahead with a look of wonder- 
ment in his eyes. The interpreter, riding 
behind on a native pony, bobbed serenely 
along. In another moment the lieutenant, 
too, bent forward in his saddle apparently 
listening. 

Clear and pure a soprano voice was lead- 
ing the weaker ones of children in a famil- 
iar air: 

“Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our.King.”’ 

‘Where under the heavens is that coming 
from?” the lieutenant ejaculated, striking 
his horse with his spur. Again the non- 
commissioned officer made no reply, but he, 
too, urged his horse to a quicker gait. 

Like many Porto Rican towns this had 
one long street only, and half way down 
its length the stars and stripes were float- 
ing from a rude, one-story building, whose 
tin roof and weather-beaten walls glistened 
in the sun. ‘““There’s a school in that shed,” 
the sergeant remarked. Reining their 
horses before the open door they saw the 
figure of a tall young woman whose face 
was turned from them. The song finished, 
the children were saluting the flag draped 
upon one rough wall of the room. 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag and the 
republic for which it stands, one nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.’’ 
“We give our heads and our hearts to God 
and our country, one country, one language, 





one flag.” ‘“‘Una patria, una idioma, una 
bandera,” the teacher repeated, and the 
equestrians listened, as with hand raised 


for silence she spoke to _ the children in 
Spanish. “I want you to love the flag as I 
do; to live for it and—to die for it.”” Rals- 
ing her flushed face and wet eyes from the 
flag she turned from the school toward the 
door, starting with surprise at the unex- 
pected presence of the strangers. Parting 
the little group of pupils that had clustered 
about a gaudily colored chart she stepped 
forward to greet them. 

Officer and men had removed their hats, 
and their faces showed how the act just 
witnessed had appealed to them. The offi- 
eer spoke, his admiring eyes meeting. those 
of the teacher. ‘“‘We have no excuse for 
the intrusion. You must pardon any seem- 
ing rudeness, but it was such a surprise to 
see you here. I was wholly unprepared to 
find an English teacher,an American girl—” 

She had recovered her composure and 
gave the lieutenant a frank smile. “My 
name is Bramhall,” she said, “and I am, 
as you have guessed, an English teacher.” 
“And I am Lieut Wharton.’”’ 

“T do not know, Lieut Wharton, whether 
you are aware of any celestial radiance 
emanating from your brow,” she said, her 
eyes sparkling; adding, before he could 
reply, “I’ve been here two months now and 
you cannot realize what a glimpse of an 
American means to me.” “Surely you are 
not alone among these people?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes, alone, but I have many friends. I 
see you have the states’ point of -iew yet. 
Are you, but of course you are, transients?” 
She turned to speak a silencing word to 
the pupils. “I am here,” he replied, ‘for 
the local election. The presence of military 
authority will be required for four days. 
Is this the alcalde?’ Following his eyes 
she saw a man approaching with the char- 
acteristic mannerisms of a Porto Rican. It 
was the mayor. Civilities exchanged 
through the interpreter, the officer bade the 
teacher a temporary farewell and followed 
the alcalde. 

As he passed on she met the eyes of the 
sergeant, and something held them to his 
face, a brown, strong face, to which the 
military garb seemed well fitting. It was 
not like that of the officer, whose proud 
lines had not wholly faded in his greeting 
to her, but a face that carried her back 
to the hilis and fields of New England, 
gleaming that moment with snow and ice. 
She had gained enough information con- 
cerning military etiquette to know why the 


EVENINGS. AT HOME 


non-commissioned officer had remained si- 
lent in the presence of his superior, but 
nevertheless, it was his face that interested 
her the more. 

The following morning Rita Bramhall met 
the sergeant on her way to: school. “She 
hesitated a moment, then stepped toward 
him ‘with outstretched hand.- “‘I do not re- 
quire an introduction,” -‘she said. “Any 
American possesses the attraction of a 
magnet for me.” 


“Thank you, Miss Bramhall; my name is 


Davis.”’ The voice of the sergeant pleased 
the girl. It had a hearty ring that seemed 
sincere and trustworthy. “It is a great 


pleasure to find you here,” he. continued. 
‘But tell me, how do you stand it?’ 

She had drawn her watch from her belt 
and with a quick glance replaced it. “I am 
due in ‘escuela’ now. If you will come 
around to the place of my abode to-night I 
will tell you.”’ 

That night she saw him coming up the 
narrow street followed by a crowd of curi- 
ous natives, and when he joined her upon 
the narrow balcony they soon were entered 
into one of the many long talks that oc- 
curred during the few days he was there. 
It was wonderful the strength of the bond 
formed by the knowledge that they were 
the only two Americans in the place. He 
spoke of his first landing upon the island in 
the late summer of 1898, and she led him 
on to speak of his part in the war whereby 
Porto Rico had become a United States 
possession. She listened breathless as he 
pointed southward to where he had fired 


é his first shot in that afterward horribly 


mutilated regiment, Alphonso XII, the 
pride and pet of all the Spanish troops. 
“And they were fine looking fellows,’ he 
said, “and all the blue bloods of Spain.” 
The tears glistened in her eyes as he spoke 
of a comrade who had fallen and his last 
spoken words. 

Davis broke the silence that followed. 
“Just think of up home now.” They had 
discovered that they came from adjoining 
states. ‘‘We wouldn’t be sitting around out 
doors in February. I wouldn’t mind a 
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How would it strike 


sleighride to-night. 
you?” 

“It is positively unfeeling of you to men- 
tion such a thing,” she declared. 

“Winter was always a great time for lit- 
tle chaps on the farm. I remember how 
little ‘Stubby Morton and I used to get up 
and haul out our sleds for a-slide on the 
erust- before . breakfast, and how when 
father would catch us he’d shout for us to 
come and feed the calves. There was one 
little Jersey heifer that was always upset- 
ting the bucket of milk.” 

“Sergeant Davis,” she said suddenly, 
“did you ever dig checkerberry leaves from 
under the snow?’ The man laughed con- 
tentedly. The bond _between them was 
strengthening. “I have,” he said. 

He struck a match upon the box in his 
hand and the flash lit up his face as he ap- 
plied it to the cigar. She watched him cu- 
riously. “‘How long have you been in the 
army?” she questioned. “Three years next 
month. I get my discharge then.” 

Another night they visited the htgh- 
walled cemetery, and returning walked 
slowly down the narrow path. The sun had 
just sunk behind a western mountain and 
the sky above was _——- with marvel- 
ous color, yet so quitkly did it fade that, 
before they had reached the house of Don 
Jose Hernandez, it was nearly dark. As 
they seated themselves upon the narrow 
balcony, Miss Bramhall became _ conscious 
of the intensity of the gaze the sergeant 
had fixed upon her and stirred uneasily. He 
apologized quickly. 

“I beg your pardon, but ever since I 
first saw you I’ve been tormented with a 
desire to recallwhom you make me think of, 
and I can’t get the least clue.’’ She laughed. 
“Perhaps we’ve met in some other world, 
who knows? ‘In the gloaming, O my darl- 
ing,’’’ she hummed softly. 

A sudden light came to his face. -“I re- 
member,” he said slowly. ‘Yes? Tell me. I 
am curious.” 

“It was over there,” he pointed westward, 
“near Las Marias, where we had a skir- 
mish with the Spaniards. I got changed 
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Stevens Favorite 


is an accurate rifle, puts every shot just where 
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fide arm in appearance and construction; nothing cheap 
about it but the price. 
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American Cattle By Lewis F. Allen. Their Bistorz, 


breeding and management. This 

is considered indispensable by every breeder of live stock. 
The large experience of tne author in improving the char- 
acter of American herds adds to the weight of his ob- 
servation, and has enabled _, to produce a _ work which 
will at once make good his claims as a standard ve 
ity on the subject. erilastrated. Cloth, 2mo . 2.50 


American Cattle Doctor 2..¢¢ae¢ F224" Nahe 


veterinary surgeon in England and the United States an 
author of the ‘‘American Reformed Horse Book.’’ A 
complete work on all the diseases of cattle, sheep and 
swine, including every disease peculiar to America, and 
embrac ing all the latest information on the cattle plague 
and trichina; containing also a guide to symptoms, a 
table of weights and measures, and a list al es 
medicines. llustrated. Cloth, 8vo ° 2.00 


Th D j man’s Manual 2 By Henry Stewart, author of 
@ Ua ry! an’ ‘The Shepherd’s’ Manual,” 
“Irrigation,”’ ete. A useful and practical work by a 
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Key to Profitable Stock Feeding 2x. "°K" coorca 


chart of feeding and manurial values of principal crops 
and feeding stuffs. This shows plainly the constituents 
of all stock foods, and how to combine them so as _ to 
get the best results in feeding all classes of stock. The 
back of the chart contains tables giving in oe et 
composition, digestibility and feeding value of a 
variety of fodders, grains and feeding stuffs and their 
manurial value. Also the amount and kind of food re- 
quired daily by different classes of farm ontuats under 
varying conditions . “ .B 

Above are briefly desctitied a few only of the many ‘books 
on similar subjects, which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 
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into another company, and I fell in with a 
fellow that was a difierent sort from the 
rest. I took to him fiom the first. Some 
way he never got down to the little tricks 
of the rest of us and—he never drank. He 
had a grand voice and I remember his sing- 
ing the song you just hummed, and I guess 
there are a lot of fellows in the company 
that will never forget one Sunday night 
when he sang hymns.” 

“He had the most perfect control of him- 
self, too, in spite of a devilish temper,’ he 
went on with admiring recollection. ‘I never 
saw him lose it but once, and that was 
when one of the men got beastly drunk and 
went round showing the fellows his wife's 
picture. One of the boys called him ‘deacon’ 
once when he refused drinks. The name 
would have stuck to anybody else, but it 
didn’t to him. Seemed as if someway it 
Was way down beneath his notice, and the 
contemptuous way he looked at the fellow 
just shrivelled him up.” 

“And I remind you of him; he looked like 
me?’ Miss Bramhall interrupted. Davis 
did not notice the question; he was deep 
in his narrative. 

“When we fellows would get to talking 
about our homes and all that sort of thing, 
he’d sit and listen, bat never a word did 
we ever hear from him about-his folks. He 
came the nearest to what I'd like to be of 
any man I ever saw. He was absolutely 
fearless and always ready to do a fellow 
a good turn, though he never came down 
to their level and—I tell you, he loved the 
old flag.” 

Again Davis paused; his listener sat in 
silence. ‘It was near the beginning that he 
went down,” he went on, more slowly. ‘‘We 
didn’t any of us realize, at least I didn’t, 
what was before us till the firing com- 
menced. Roberts was perfectly cool and 
turned to me with a smile on his face when 
we first heard the bullets. Everything is 
mixed in my mind until I saw him fall. [ 
was just behind him and he fell backward, 
and as I bent over him he said, just as 
calmly as I ever heard him speak: ‘Be sure 
to tell them, Davis that when I was sure 
of myself I should have gone back to them.’ 
He started then as if with pain and lost 
consciousness and—that’s all. He was shot 
through the br-ast, and among the papers 
we found th ° was no name or address— 
nothing; we aever knew anything more 
about the best man Co B ever knew.” 

Rita drew in her breath with a quick sob 
and her eyes were glistening with tears. 
She did not notice that Davis was appar- 
ently searching in his pockets. “He loaned 
me this just before the fight and I've always 
kept it.” He held ut sométhing that 
gileamed in the moonlight. 

The girl took it inaifferently. She had 
been deeply touched with the narrative. 
Suddenly a tremor shovk her entire frame; 
in the moonlight her face seemed ghastly. 
“Tell me,’’ she cried out, “tell me his name.” 
Her voice sounded strangely; it was hoarse 
and strained. 

“Graham Roberts, but why?” Davis had 
become infected by her excitement. She 
had buried her face in her hands and the 
gleam of the silver shone from between her 
fingers. It seemed hours to Davis before 
sr* again liftel her face. It bore the same 
expression he had often seen upon that of 
his fallen comrade and told of a mental 
struggle for control, fought—and won. 

“I gave my brother this knife four years 
ago on Christmas day.” Her voice was 
hoarse with emotion. “For three years we 


have supposed him deafi—that he died by- 


his own hand.” She drew in her breath and 
again she trembled, but she soon continued 
with the same calm strength Davis so well 
remembered in the soldier. ‘The circum- 
stances that led up to Jiis separation from 
his family I cannot now speak of even to 
you—who saw him die. His love of music 
was his strongest characteristic. You know 
how he could put his soul into his voice, but 
you do not know what a careful training he 
hadrece’ edorwhat we hopec for him. Then 
in all the brightness of his career, one of 
the lightning strokes of fate fell upon him, 
and he became possessed with an insane 
recklessness and—and went away from us 
with the declaration that his life was hope- 
lessly ruined. He went west—to the far 
west—and we heard from others of the life 
he was leading and at last that he had 
ended it by sailing out into San Francisco 
bay in one of the worst gales that ever 
swept the shores of California. But I know 
now that whatever else he may have been 
I never believed that he was a coward.” 
The sergeant had listened with bowed 
head. He was living over again the brief 


weeks he had known Graham Roberts. “I 
cannot doubt now when I see this knife, 
when you speak of our facial resemblance, 
that he died as his father did—in ’63, for 
his country’s flag.” 

Davis spoke no word, but he caught the 
railing of the balcony with his hand and 
grasped it so tightly that the veins in his 
strong wrist seemed bursting through the 
brown skin. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I know it was 
Graham—Graham Roberts Bramhalil—thank 
God that I should know at last that he 
was himself again, and that had he been 
spared he would have come back to us.” 

Sergeant Davis rose to his feet. The life 
of a soldier is not such as to encourage 2 
display of emotion. Again the snatches of 
weird song came from the peon cabin. At 
last he spoke: “I remember his saying 
once that a man having once realized that 
every occurrence in real life is a part of a 
perfectly ordered universal plan, he believed 
every man who failed to credit it, a fool. 
I shall always find pleasure in thinking, 
Miss Bramhall, that strange as our meet- 
ing may seem, it was not a chance contact, 
a mere happening, but a part of that plan 
in which your brother had such perfect 
faith.” He paused and her eyes were raised 
to his. ‘I never can be sufficiently thank- 
ful for having met the sister of the man I 
so greatly admired, or for the privilege of 
telling her of the influence he exerted 
throughout the entire company.” 

He left her then, but in the years that 
were to come, both realized that neither 
would forget that night. When the voluble 
lieutenant returned and carried away with 
him all traces of military authority, he 
was greatly surprised to chance to witness 
a parting between Sergeant Davis and the 
English teacher at Monjano. Miss Bram- 
hall handed the soldier a silver handled 
knife and in a low voice whose intensity 
the lieutenant failed to understand said, 
“You will keép it, for his sake—and mine.” 


Why the Birds Don’t Sing. 


EMMA B. DUNHAM. 








When mingling with the passing throng 
Glimpses of birds I see; 

Their plumage is most fair, and yet 
They all seem strange to me. 

What has befallen them? Alas! 
Not from one ruffied throat 

Among the multitude of birds 
Issues the faintest note! 


T used to hear their melody, 
So jubilant and clear, 
But now, although I see them well, 
No song of joy I hear. 
“They cannot sing,” a grieved voice moaned, 
“Yet marvel not at that, 
For every precious bird is pinned 
To some fair woman’s hat!’’ > 
SEE 


The Runaway. 


JAMES E. TOWER. 





Down beyond magenta headlands, 
Over a gray-pink sea, 

Saw he Something, faintly Something 
Beckoning dreamily. 


What, he knew not; cared he little 
Only to follow still— 

Lightly follow, secret guarded, 
After his boyish will. 


Always onward flickered Something, 
Sunshine or twilight skies; 
Lily-hid, or lurking in the 

Light in a woman’s eyes. 


A Builder's Lesson. 


“How shall I a habit break?” 

As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 
Thread by thread the strands we twist, 
Till they bind us neck and wrist; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must untwine ere free we stand. 
As we builded, stone by stone, 
We must toil unhelped, alone, 

Till the wall is overthrown. 








But remember, as we try, 

Lighter every test goes by; 

Wading in, the stream grows deep 

Toward the center’s downward sweep; 

Backward turn, each step ashore 

ShalHower is than that before. 

Ah, the precious years we waste 

Leveling what we raised in haste; 

Doing what must be undone 

Ere content or love be won! 

First across the guif we cast 

Kite-borne threads, ’tfll lines are passed, 

And habit builds the bridge at last! 
{John Boyle O’Reillv. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Appreciated—I hope the school teachers 
enjoyed Will Templer’s poem, The Patience 
of Job, in the March 24 issue, as much as 
I did. I was a teacher from ’74 to ’90 and 
so could fully appreciate it—[{Mrs J. B. 
Howell. ° 





Can’t Tell—Chatterbox says a girl doesn’t 


have to mingle with what you call roughs 
in the ball room. Now supposing you get 
introduced to a fellow and if you know how 
to dance you will certainly not refuse him. 
You can’t tell what kind of a fellow you are 
dancing with.--[North Dakota Violet. 





Renounced—Several years ago I attended 
dances and also played cards and enjoyed it 
very much, but I gave up both dancing and 
card playing owing to the fact that I was 
thrown into society not suitable to my taste. 
I found almost invariably while playing 
cards some one would get mad and quarrel 
over the game; and while at dances some 
smart Alec would attend with patent leath- 
er shoes, faultlessly attired, with a whisky 
flask in his pocket, also a cigar case weil 
filled, and he would monopolize the whole 
thing and cut a big swell, while perhaps 
his little sisters and brothers and parents 
were at home in poverty. It made me tired 
and I quit, and from then until now I have 
not been sorry.—[Reader. 





That Bird Story—Judging from the edi- 
torial in the March 31 issue, the editor 
seems not to have read the emphatic de- 
nial that the combined millinery trade in 
New York have given to that story of an 
order for 20,000 bird skins. If one side is 
worth listening to, surely the other is also. 
The millinery trade say (their quite de- 
tailed statement was. in all the large dai- 
lies) that there is no demand for the birds, 
they could not sell them, and how foolish 
they would be to buy them! The whole 
story, they think, originated with certain 
unscrupulous friends of the Audubon so- 
ciety as a help to get certain laws passed, 
and they call it a “cruel canard.” Many 
a home where a woman never owned a bird 
for her hat, has plenty of proudly exhibited 
specimens of the taxidermist’s art done by 
father and son. Between amateur scientific 
bungling and artistic decoration, give me 
the latter every time.—[Eda. 





Polk’s Wife?—I am making a list of the 
presidents’ wives. I have the names down 
as far as Polk’s. I would like the name of 
his wife and when they were married; also 
the names of the others. Who will help me? 
I am teaching school in one of the mountain 
districts in the Adirondacks and enjoy it 
very much.—[{Schoolma’am. 





Eat Drones—Did the Tabler of a year ago 
find out to his satisfaction if king birds 
eat honey bees? All natural history books 
I have read claim they only eat the drones. 
It was either Florence Merriam or Olive 
Thorne Miller who said that in dissecting 
sparrows at the Smithsonian institution at 
Washington, only the drones were found in 
the crops, with the exception of a single 
worker.—[Eliza Bradish. 





Experience—I, too, have had experience 
in taking care of the babies and doing my 
own work, which includes taking care of 
the milk of two cows and churning, but I 
do not milk and sometimes my husband 
helps me to wash, and I do the most of my 
sewing. I think it is plenty for one to do. 
I think it would be an advantage to some 
of us to know how Marion McConkey “does 
it.” Silas Q. Croker, you are witty, aren’t 
you? I wonder, too, if you are the man that 
is wearing that overcoat.—[A Buckeye. 

I agree with Auntie’s criticism of The Pri- 
mary Teacher. I think it was a very nice 
story, but I think Will Templer can write 
even better stories than that, and do so 
hope he will write one for us common peo- 
ple who are neither pretty, witty nor wise.— 
[M. of Chautauqua. 

I think it should be a matter for individ- 
uals to decide how much work a woman 
should do. out of doors. We should be broad- 
minded enough to let every one do accord- 
ing to their ability and circumstances. I 
consider a wife does her duty when she does 
all the indoor work on a farm (except 
washing), the family sewing, raising poul- 
try, etc. If she has any leisure time I think 
she needs some rest and-recreation. But if 
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she is so inclined and has the strength to 
drop corn, etc, it is all right for her to do 
so.—[Only a Farmer’s Wife. 

If it is no crime to endanger a community 
with a great conflagration or a fever epi- 
demic I don’t know what crime is. Saloons 
might come under a like category, as en- 
couraging rowdyism and gambling, which 
may be called crimes against society.—[T. S. 


Thoughtless Marriages—I have been 


quite interested in the talk lately about the 
sharing of work, and believe much good 
may come of it. The Barber’s Wife, you 
brought up a question that has often oc- 
curred to me when I have seen the miser- 
able lives some people are living. I think 
it best for such people to live entirely apart, 
and yet I do not favor divorce. I believe 
many of the unhappy marriages are caused 
by our easy divorce laws. I believe the 
words, ‘“‘What God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder,” do not apply, how- 
ever, to the thoughtless marriages so many 
contract. I believe people whom God joins 
are happily united, while those who act 
without thought of the sacredness of the 
marriage vows will have their serious 
thoughts when their lives are darkened per- 
haps for life. I believe it a sin for people 
to live together in the sacred bond of mar- 
riage who are unsuited to each other, and 
it seems even a greater sin to rear children 
in such an atmosphere of unrest.—[M. E. P. 
WIND OF SPRINGTIME. 
There’s a bit of brown math out under the 
pines, 
Where the mosses are crisp and the robin’s 
rye grows, 
And something that’s sweet—you catch its 
perfume 
While the wind of the springtime blows. 





Is something long gone from out of your life?— 
I dare say ’tis love, and your lone heart re- 


pines. 
And the blossom that tenderly calls back your 
dream 
Is the dainty arbutus that borders the pines. 
MARIE A. BARBER. 





Public Dances—To Chatterbox I would 
like to say just this: Buckeye dances may 
differ from those of the Empire state, but 
I know this to be a fact, that young 
ladies of this section cannot with impunity 
attend dances frequented by roughs, even 
though their “nice boy’? acquaintances are 
present and they dance with only the last 
mentioned. For there still exist in the 
world those who dwell on the old super- 
stition (?) that “birds of a feather flock 
together.” No girl, be she pure as an an- 
gel, can attend dances where mixed crowds 
assemble without subjecting herself to un- 
kind criticism. To a parlor dance with 
none but beyond reproach acquaintances 
present, no objection can be raised, but I 
will say this frankly, no girl who claims to 
possess any self respect will frequent the 
public dance. As I said before, I only 
speak for my own section; public opinion 
may not be so rigid in other parts of the 
country. Now I do not pretend to be a 
judge of what is right and what is wrong, 
but I do think this: That a girl by the 
very act of consenting to participate in a 
public dance places herself on a par with 
the roughs and lays herself liable to public 
censure.—[Nothing to Say, Ohio. 





Experience Versus Books—I lead a busy 


life and while engaged with work that does 
not require much thought, I improve the 
time in studying some author. I have read 
books and books in order to become ac- 
quainted with great minds. I have lately 
read short biographical sketches of more 
than 200 famous men and women. While 
thus engaged I am like a small fish in the 
company of whales, that is, in danger of 
being overwhelmed, yet I cannot help ad- 
miring the whales. It is very interesting to 
learn how great people achieved success 
through their mistakes, After all, the best 
part of an education is what one gets from 
experience in actual life. Life is short and 
there are so many books that it pays to 
read only the best. I seldom read a novel 
unless it is of historical interest or of some 
great merit. I do not read merely to be en- 
tertained, but choose books that require 
much thought. The poets are my favorites 
and I have on my list Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Riley, Words- 
worth and Jean Ingelow. I am not of those 
who think the older school of poets are all 
there are or ever will be, but I like to make 
new discoveries in the fleld of literature 


and am continually adding new productions 
to my list, which I paste in a large scrap- 
book. My sympathies are on the side of 
those who are engaged in the struggle for 
success and I think could I reach The Mon- 
eter’s side that I would be able to fish out 
many a gem that the busy Editor has over- 
looked or relegated to him for lack of space. 
Who can give a short biographical sketch 
of Sarah K. Bolton? I have read her books 
and think her language is fluent and beau- 
tiful.—[Stoic. 





WHAT WHISKY IS BRINGING. 
Asked a portly liquor dealer: 
‘What is whisky bringing now?’ 
Well I knew he meant the dollars 
That ’twould sell for; but somehow 
Differently the meaning struck me, 
As upon his words I thought. 
These, methinks, the things that whisky 
brings,— 
Is bringing and has brought: 
Bringing men to crimes unholy, 
And to dismal prison lives; 
Bringing poverty and sorroa 
To their children and their wives; 
Bringing shame and pain and cursing 
Where sweet love and peace should dwell; 
Bringing souls that might win heaven 
To the lowest depths of hell; 
Bringing tears where smiles should hover, 
Bringing groans where should be singing, 
Bringing endless stores of anguish,— 
These the things that whisky’s bringing. 
Mrs NONAME. 





Wife’s Cooking—Seeing an account of 


what some of the farmers’ wives were cook- 
ing, my wife thought that she would keep 
an account of what she baked for a year, 
beginning the fourth day of March, 1899, to 
March 4, 1900. There were 414 loaves of 
bread, 428 raised biscuit, 1521 short biscuit, 
187 sweet cakes, 26 graham cakes, 833 fried 
cakes or doughnuts, 10 shortcakes, 587 
cookies, 139 pies and 52 puddings, besides 
lots of potatoes and meat, for a family of 
seven, myself and wife and five children, 
with no hired help except at threshing time. 
To do this baking we have used 4% bbls 
flour, or 25 50-lb sacks.—[ Reader. 





Ridiculous—It has been long since I sat 
at the Table, but I am interested in the 
Tablers just the same. I think Evangeline 
hits’ the spot every time. She seems to 
know just how to say the right thing in 
the right place. So many of us do not. 
Tablers who are middle-aged or on that 
road, don’t you hate to grow old? I do; I 
hate to be set aside for some one fairer and 
younger, though perhaps not more capable, 
and yet this is what we must expect, for 
the work of the world needs young blood. 
One thing that has always helped me to 
bear the ills of this life (now speaking in 
a worldly sense) is a love of reading and a 
sense of the ridiculous, and it had to be a 
pretty serious mishap if I could not get 
some fun out of it, and it stands by me yet, 
though my mirror tells me that wrinkles, 
gray hairs, and O, horror of horrors! let 
me whisper it low, stoutness, have taken 
possession of me. When I was married years 
and years and years ago, I was a slender, 
spindling girl—but now! But, as the man 
said about his wife who was stout when 
he married her <nd grew slender as she 
grew older, that he loved her through thick 
and thin, so my husband might say, or vice 
versa, as Samantha says. Now how many 
fat sisters are there at the Table, and have 
any of them ever taken anything or dieted 
for this affliction? If so, what? how?®Pray 
tell us your experience and oblige—[A 
Pennsylvania Fat Sister. 





BABY’S NAP. 
Gather up the playthings, 
Take him on your lap; 
Sing the lullaby he loves. 
Baby wants a nap! 
Now he’s soundly sleeping, 
Tuck him into bed, 
Breathing, as you leave him, 
Blessings on his head. 
JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 





Good Points—<As to the three gentlemen 
in the March 24 issue, the one in the center 
is the geritleman from town. I think An- 
tique a little severe on ladies marrying an 
ignorant farmer. There are exceptions in 
all cases. I would not marry any lady un- 
less I loved her, and I think that ought to 
be the case at all times. Because a man 
is not educated is no sign he would not 
be a kind husband and provide well. I 
should think the farmer whose wife signs 
her name Mrs Rusticus would enjoy himself 
smoking while his good wife reads the pa- 
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per to him. Sibyl must have enjoyed her- 
self sliding down hill in a dishpan. I imag- 
ine there was some fun. The bashful boys 
and cirls never shirk; you can rely on 
them. It is not their mature to be bold.— 
[Kosciusko. 


Asked and Answered—‘‘Can any of the 


Tablers tell me what are the requirements 
for an auctioneer, where to apply for a 
license and what is the cost for the same?’’ 
asks a New York state reader.—‘“Can 
some one inform me if there is a Quaker 
settlement anywhere in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North or South Dakota, Ne- 
braska or Iowa, and where,” asks a Minne- 
sota reader.——‘‘Will some one please tell 
me how to cook beans and have them eat- 
able when you have no cistern and the well 
water is very hard?” 





Rollo has some good ideas in regard to 
“the first glass,’’ but I don’t think he goes 
far enough in laying the blame. He says 
that the saloon-keeper is responsible. There 
is no doubt that the saloon has ruined 
many of our most brilliant men, or in- 
capacitated them more or less for the stern 
duties of life. But is not the man just as 
guilty who goes into the saloon as he who 
gives him the glass ?—[Jail. 





The poem, Half Way, by Will Templer, 
in the March 10 issue, was a beautiful heart 
song. “For out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” It was the pen 
this time.—[Auntie. 





The only rich people on earth are those 
who are never bored by themselves.—[E. W. 


BOYS 


We Set You Up in Business 


We want boys for Agents 
in every town, to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(Of Philadelphia) 


We will furnish you with ten copies the 
first week FREE OF CHARGE; you. can 
then send us the 
wholesale price for 
as many as you find 
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the next illustrated 
week. magazine, 
published 
You can weekly at 
people Copy. 
who will be glad 
to patronize a . Send for 
bright boy, and Full 
will agree to buy 
of you every Particulars 
week if you de- Remember that 
liver it regularly Tur Saturpay 
at the house, Eventnc Postis 
store or office. 171 years old; the old- 


You can build up a est paper in the United 
regular trade in a States,established3728 
short time; perma- by Benjamin Franklin, 
ment customers who and has the best writers 
will buy every week. of the world contrib- 
You can in this way uting to its columns. 
earn. money without So popular that a hun- 
interfering with school dred thousand new sub- 
duties, and be inde- scribers were added to 


pendent. its list the past year. 
Address 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Money-Making at Home. 


First Spring Pin Money. 


R. C, GLENWOOD, 
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As the springtime approaches, the vil- 
lage and city people are anxious to procure 
something for the table, in shape of a 
condiment or salad. Then, as horse-radish 
is the first thing to obtain on the farm, why 
not prepare it for market, and realize a lit- 
tle sum from your sale, as Jack and I did 
‘one spring? 

This root can be dug as early as the first 
of April, if the frost is out of the ground. 
Be careful, in digging, not to injure the 
tops, for these, with one-half inch of the 
root cut off, can be reset for a new bed of 
horse-radish. In preparing it, wash care- 
fully in several waters, scrape off the out- 
side coat, then grate and press into a pint 
can, cover well with vinegar and seal up 
for use. Our grocer offered to take from us 
at first two dozen cans, offering the sum of 
20c per can. But in a week’s time, he sent 
us word to prepare two more dozen, as his 
customers were inquiring for more of that 
horse-radish. So we realized $9.60 from our 
first season, selling this condiment. 

This made us think what else the farm 
could produce at this time of year to in- 
crease our pocket money. When Jack said, 
“Nell, do not village people like greens as 
well as farmers?” “Why, I suppose so, 
but why do you ask that question, Jack?” 
“TI was just thinking; that little meadow of 
ours is just covered with cowslip blossoms, 
or marsh marigolds, as Miss Evans taught 
us to call these. Could I not take a load 
of greens to town? Then by selling direct 
to customers, we can have the middleman’s 
profit,” said Jack. 

With Nell’s help to gather the load, we 
see Jack one morning with a large wagon 
filled with the crisp greens, stopping at 
each house. In a short time his wagon was 
empty. He sold these at 15e per peck, thus 
making this morning in all, $6 from his 
load of greens. We cleared $15.60 in a few 
weeks’ time. 

Butter Beans for Pin Money. 


MARION M’‘CONKEY. 





“You must like butter beans at your 
house, by the amount you are planting,” a 
cheery voice called over the garden fence, 
that bright spring day. 

“Why, how you frightened me!” and the 
woman straightened up and pushed her sun 
bonnet back. ‘“‘We do like butter beans, 
but not well enough to plant half the gar- 
den in them, if I had other seed; but I 
haven’t and I don’t want the ground to lie 
idle.” ‘‘Well, if you can’t eat them all send 
some over to our house, we could eat 
enough for you,” and he drove on. “It does 
look foolish, planting so many,” the woman 
said, as she went ahead planting. “Still, 
bunch butter beans are not much trouble.” 

When the early green beans were ready 
to use, she heard a customer im a grocery 
store inquire for butter beans. ‘We get so 
few; we only buy on orders. Can’t half 
supply the demand.” ‘What do you pay?” 
and the woman drew nearer. “I have plenty 
I could bring you.” “I will pay 25c a quart 
and would take three or four gallons a day 
if you can get them in early.” “I’ll hurry 
home and bring as many as I can in the 
morning.”’ 

The picking was pretty hard work, but 
she took three gallons up to the ; rocer next 
morning and received $3 for them. For 
several days, and until the gardeners sold 
them so cheap she could not afford to both- 
er with them, she took beans to town, and 
when she counted the profits, her strip of 
garden in beans had brought her $48. This 
year she intends putting out a half acre, 
and hiring help, as few vegetables pay as 
well as early bunch butter beans. 


A Canning Vegetable Contest. 








“T would like if some readers would send 
a recipe for canning green corn, also green 
beans, such as we buy in the _ stores.” 
“Please tell me how to can tomatoes, corn 
and string beans, for I have tried them and 
they do not keep.” “TI have had good suc- 
cess in canning tomatoes and fruits, but 
what I would like to know is how to do the 


- and happy. 


same with peas, green corn, string beans, 
asparagus, etc. Can you help me out?” 

These are samples of the requests we are 
now receiving. Now these people, as well 
as the Editor, may have a goodly number 
of standard books on canning and the like. 
We have had excellent recipes in past years 
that we might copy. But we don’t want 
information from either of these sources. 
We know there are many — housewives 
among our readers who perhaps have been 
especially successful in at least one of these 
lines and can write simple directions of 
their own method that will prove more 
helpful and interesting than the set rules 
of even our best canneries. We are there- 
fore going to offer the following prizes for 
the best articles on canning vegetables. 
Each article must deal with only one vege- 
table. One prize of $2 will be given for the 
best article in each of the following classes: 
Peas, tomatoes, string beans, tima beans, 
green corn and asparagus, and $1 each for 
any vegetable not mentioned to the num- 
ber of at least five, and more if the articles 
warrant. Articles must reach the Good 
Cook Editor not later than May 19%. By 
“vegetables” is meant all things ordinarily 
known as such, including tomatoes, greens, 
ete. Any contestant may try for more than 
one prize, but each subject must be in an 
article by itself, and the author’s name and 
address on the first page of each article, 
though a nom de plume may be signed to 
the article if desired. 





Summer Boarders, how to treat them, get 


along with them, please them, keep them, 
make money off them while giving them 
their money’s worth and making them 
happy. Letters, anecdotes, suggestions 
along these lines will win prizes in our con- 
test, which closes May 15. It is not a lot of 
bookkeeping accounts that we want, but 
experiences which throw light on the ways 
and the preferences of summer boarders. 
The names of the prize winners and writers 
need not be printed; they will be kept con- 
fidential if desired. Address letters to the 
Household Editor at this office. The prizes 
are $2, $1.50, $1.50, five of $1 each, and as 
many more one-dollar prizes as are de- 
served. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest: 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR APBIL. ‘ 

11. Drop Letter Puzzle.—[J. F. H., N H. 

—N—O—G—N—A—. 

12. Beheadings—Fill the first blank with a 
word, and each succeeding blank with the 
same word beheaded.—[E. W., Mass. 

The —— was spoiled by the —, and so we 
did not get any to —. 

13. Numerical Enigma—I am composed of 31 
letters. My 11, 6, 30, 26, 28, 18 is a species of 
citron tree. My 8, 10, 22, 25, 31, 12, 5, 17, 3, 1 is 
window-like. My 21, 23, 12, 16, 19, 5 is nearer. 
My 2, 14, 26, 15, 7, 31 is the three fates, past, 
present and future. My 24, 27, 4, 6, 9, 20, 7, 29 
is head. The whole is a quotation from the 
“Faerie Queen.’’—[Iris, N Y. 

14. Square Word—1, To comprehend; 2, an in- 
terstice; 3, an officer of a bank; 4, a vase with 
a rounded body; 5, oily; 6, a river of England, 
[A. E. S., 0 

15. Anagram, one word.—[Katydidn’t, Ct. 

SATAN, BUT IT RAINS NOT. 





Abuses of Hospitality—Speaking of hos- 
pitality, said a woman: “I remember when 
a wagon full of cousins would come to our 
house, how mother would slip in and touch 
off the fire in the parlor stove. When the 
parlor was warm she would put the guests 
in there and set the table in the sitting 
room. In a little while, and without any 
fuss or nervousness, she would have just 
the nicest supper ready of bread and but- 
ter, or hot biscuits and honey, head cheese, 
or cold ham, or dried beef, or eggs, cooked 
in some way; sometimes warmed up 
potatoes; sometimes pickled pig’s feet 
or tripe and eottage eheese, and 
baked apples, dainty slices of fruit 
cake and* crullers, or seed cakes from 
our store behind the parlor sofa, with some 
kind of preserves and tea with loaf sugar 
and cream, all home produced and home 
prepared. After tea we would have apples 
and cider, popcorn and nuts, and Iots of 
good cheer, and everyone seemed satisfied 
When we went to visit them 
they gave us the same things, with slight 
variation, and we enjoyed them.” This 
woman told me that she had given up her 
annual famfly dinner party because, “folks, 
eyen your own folks, expect so much these 
days. Why, there’s my niece. I wouldn’t 
dare invite her to dinner if I felt ever so 
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much like it. If I didn’t have salads and 
confections of fabulous prices and unspeak- 
able names, she’d say I didn’t know how to 
do things.”” I know a man and his wife 
who have frittered away a comfortable for- 
tune. To-day they are living in rooms, both 
working in a collar shop. They must have 
expensive clothes, of the latest cut and de- 
sigu; boast of paying $20 to have a dress 
tailor-made. If they invite a few relatives 
who know their circumstances in for an 
evening, the refreshments are served by 
caterers and the cost of the affair is open- 
ly discussed. I know women, many of 
them, who stitch long into the night that 
their children may have dainty silk cloaks 
and wear as expensive clothes as the chil- 
dren do whose father is richer by thou- 
sands of dollars than theirs is. “Oh,” said 
a friend, “for a. little more Quaker simplic- 
ity. You can’t distinguish the rich from 
the poor, and the strain to keep up appear- 
ances is becoming almost unbearable.’’ This 
make believe reminds me of when we were 
children and used to dress our dolls up and 
play they were Mrs this and Mrs that. 
“Most men,” says Emerson, “have bound 
their eyes with one or another handker- 
chief.” It seems to me this shamming, 
the cause of so much unrest, is the hand- 
kerchief we are binding cur eyes with. 
*Vulgarity,”’ says Ruskin, “is only in con- 
cealment of truth, or affectation.’”’ When the 
minister dropped in unexpectedly at 12 
o’clock Monday, my cousin expressed sur- 
prise that we should invite him to dine off 
the remnants of Sunday’s roast. I have 
known this woman, who is naturally kind 
and hospitable, to let friends go away ht.1- 
gry because she couldn’t have “courses,”’ 
and “servants.’”’” I have come away from 
some homes with a lively appreciation of 
some hostess who dispensed true hospitali- 
ty in a well-cooked, appetizing, simple meal. 
Happiness is harmony with one’s surround- 
ings.—[Evangeline. 





A Double Boiler—Everyone who cooks 


cereals would like a double boiler, but to 
those who do not have one, let me tell you 
of a good substitute I stumbled upon. In 
a granite or new tin stewpan that will set 
in an fron pot, but whose rim wilt keep it 
from going:-in the pot, put the oatmeal, etc, 
cover with boiling water, place on a pot 
that has boiling water in and cover 
closely. It will soon be ready to season 
and serve and is delicious cooked so. Rice 
or wheat will of course take quite a while 
to cook, but it will be in more desirable 
shape when ready to serve. One can cook 
small quantities in a quart can set in the 
pot containing water, but I prefer the pan 
method.—[E. C. 


Something About Old Floors—Newspa- 


pers torn into small pieces and soaked in 
water are excellent for filling up cracks in 
old floors. The wet paper forms a soft pulp 
that can easily be pressed into a small 
space; and if putty is spread over this fill- 
ing it will last a long time. The paper 
should be pressed firmly into the eracks 
with a knife blade. The coating of putty 
gives it a smooth appearance and the floor 
may then be stained ‘or painted and with a 
rug in the center the crack will scarcely be 
seen.—[Helen M. Richardson. 





To Clean Agate Ware—After experiment- 
ing I have found out what I think will be 
of interest to the readers. To clean white 
porcelain, also agate ware after it becomes 
discolored, take a woolen cloth, wash the 
dish thoroughly with strong vinegar, with 
the same cloth dipped in powdered Sapolio 
seour the dish, and you will be delighted 
to see you have in appearance a new dish 
with very little effort.—{(Mrs Emeline 
Benedict. 





Root Beer (By Request)—Bruise 5 oz 
each of burdock, yellow dock, dandelion 
and spikenard roots. Bofl half an hour fn 
2 gals water, adding 5 oz sassafras bark 
and 5 oz heps. Strain while hot into 8 
gals water. Heat to lukewarm, add 2 tea- 
cups lively yeast, and 5 lbs white sugar, or 
less if not desired very sweet.—[Claribel. 





Mock Mince Pies—Six crackers rolled 
fine, 1% cups finely chopped raisins, % cup 
butter, 4% cup vinegar, I eup sugar, 1 eup 
molasses, 1 teaspoon all kinds of spice. 
Soak the crackers in 2 cups cold water un- 
til the water is all absorbed. Mix the in- 
gredients well together. This makes four 
pies.—_[Helen M, Richardson. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 

Full directions, quantity of material re< 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 








7912—Ladies’ Rainy Day Skirt, with 
Box Plait m Back. 


22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 inch waist. 
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795T—LADIES’ 

DIES ‘SE yEN CORED 
7942—LA DIES” SKIRT. Waist 32, 34, 
BASQUE WAIST. 1864 36 38, 40 inch bust. Skirt 
= A oe SKIRT, 4 , 2B, 36 inch 
asque 32, 34, J0, 4 
0 inch bust. Skirt 22, one ahs =e 
24, 26, and 30 inch  qaintily trimmed with 
waist. Biscuit-colored tucked ~~ mousse- 
Vv. line de 


is here * 
tically combined with 
white lace, bands of 
white broadcloth and 
ocea-brown velvet. The 
costume is simply con- 
stru ma 


‘in or crepeline, 
a trimmings of lace, 
velvet, ribbon, c¢ 
braid or applique. 






7948—LA DIES’ wy alge 


WITH BOLERO TO Re ARIES 3 NIGHT- 


c AT THE G yt y 38, 40 
FRO XT Be 34, 36, 38 42 and ‘44 inet ~¥, A 
ver racefu pear- 

TE gg Oe PE cance a TGrescuted. “in this 


dain 


illustrated, this 
of all- 


waist is made 
over tucking in pale 


gown of white mainsook, 
which is trimmed with 


ue dimity, elaboratel insertion and edging of 
| with Valen. Hamburg embroidery. Its 
ciennes lace and- inser- attractiveness is further 
tion. Lovely waists in enhanced by revers elab- 
this mode may be_fash- orately trimmed with 
ioned in lawn, + dotted pw 7Re bak, = 
Swiss, inserted tucki 
allover lace or embro which are fitted ee atthe the 
ery with trimmings of — a plain effect 
lace, ribbon or tiny , a ept over the shoul- 


fochines of the same 
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ee mee CAPE, 
q , 388 and 40 inch 
bust.” Many of the new 
gowns have 
small cape ‘en suite” 
affairs in 
mode, gray, bright red, 
blue and  oplack are 
shown, to worn - 
separate wraps. If 
plainer cape is desire, 
the box plait and yoke 
—» 3 die Praloth. Beene 
or a a clo abl 4 eay. 
silk feced 
cheahiner ~~ — Seoepaane 
materials for this mode, 
with trimmings of rib- 
bon, braid, applique or 
stitched cloth bands. 


7858—GIRLS’ DRE 
WITH DROP =— 
6, 8, 10 and 12 

Dainty blue albatross 
is here trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and 
narrow biack _—yelvet 
ribbon. The waist is 
mounted on a close fit- 
ting lining which fastens 
in the back. The de 
cided teuch of color 
given by the black vo 
vet ribbon is very ef- 
fective and the idea of 
ae small quan- 

lack in ight 

dresses is becoming pop 
ular. This dress may be 
made « poplin, cash- 
mere,. crepeline, silk or 
any daints material, 





Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 














It’s not a new variety of headache. 
It’s the old pain consequent on condi- 
tions which result from study, confine- 


ment, and careless eating. It is only 
one symptom of a derangement of the 
stomach and organs of digestion and 
nutrition. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery cures headaches by curing the 
diseases which cause them. 

«I was troubled with very frequent headaches, 
often accompanied by severe vomiting,” writes 
Miss Mary Belle Summerton, of San Diego, Du- 
val Co., Texas. “Bowels were irregular, and my 
stomach and liver seemed continually out of 
order. Often I could eat almost nothing, aud 
sometimes absolutely nothing, for twenty-four 
hours at a time. I was entirely unfit for work, 
and my whole system seemed so run-down that 
I feared a severe sick spell and was very much 
discouraged. I was advised to Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, and did so with such 
satisfactory results that before finishing the 
third bottle I felt perfectly able to undertake 
the duties —s public school life, and con- 
tracted to do so. I most heartity advise those 
suffering with indigestion, and its attendant 
evils, to give this great medicine a fair trial.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets keep the 
bowels healthy. 





COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 soca acrcnate. 
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uaosr FREE 


We have 


HEMNANTS OF 


SILK RIBBON 











BIGYCLES No MONEY 1 ADVANCE, 
yone and guaranteed as represented 





$50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.08 s Wheels 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly tagh 7,00 
be made, Thorough 


and the best that can 


perior quality, style, conwtruotion and workmanship. 
filustrated catale 
usta oe iret. CASH BUYERS? ee | 





wd i 


hi) 











— ved proposition. it this 
ad out aid SEARS ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 
gttesesesoeserese 





If you are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 
$a0 that will make you $50 a month without 


po trouble. You can 
work right around 
pyour own home, or 
Siravel if you wish. A 
q@ Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be sur; rised how 
@eastly you can make the 
@®above sum. Hundreds are a 


making double that. Possi- 
bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
sree: Please investigate. Write to-day 


% ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
% 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
& 


SIFSSTSTSTSSTSSSSSISFFTSSSSS? 
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Tatted Handkerchief Comer. 


ANNIE BELLE, 
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For the center of handkerchief use fine 
mull or nainsook, as linen, no matter how 
fine, has a stiffmess which does not corre- 
spond with the delicate softness of the lace. 
Use No 60 thread and make 28 rosettes for 
the edge and four for the corners, also 
make 28 clover leaves or groups of three 
rings for filling in spaces between rosettes 
at the top edge. The large rings are com- 
posed of four double stitches or knots, join, 





The small 


four d s. 
rings are composed of two d s, join, two da 
s, join to one of center rings, two d 8s, join, 


seven picots, join, 


two ds. Every fourth small ring do not 
join to center, but make a picot instead. 
Baste on the corner rosettes carefully, tak- 
ing a stitch in every picot round the edge. 
Cut out the goods underneath close up to 
the basting. Buttonhole round smoothly 
through the picots, being careful not to 
draw the work. 


Child’s Crocheted Hood. 


LUCY BROOKS. 








The following directions are for a child 
of five years, the yarn used being the com- 
roon stocking yarn, of which almost three 
small skeins are needed for hood and lin- 
ing. If finer yarn is used there will be 
more of the plain and fancy rounds re- 
quired. 

With a bone hook chain five and join ina 
ring. 

ist row—Ten s c under ring. 

2d row—Fourteen s c in previous ten s c. 

3d row—* One s c in each of first two s c, 
twos cin next, repeat from * all around. 

4th row—* One s c in each of first three 
sc, twosc in next, repeatfrom * all around. 

Work round and round, increasing one s c 
between each widening until you have 
twelve s c between each widening. There 
are four widenings. 

14th row—Six d c in fifth st, * miss four st, 
six d c in next st, repeat from * all around. 

15th row—* Four dc between third and 
fourth dc of last row, ch one, four dc in 
same place, ch one, one gs c in sixth d c of 
last row, repeat from * all around. 

16th row—* Ch five, one sc in ch one in 
center of eight d c,ch five, one sc in s c be- 
tween the shells, repeat from *. 

17th row—* Ch five, one s c in ch five of 
preceding row, ch five, one s c in next ch 
five, repeat from * all around. 

18th row—* Ch one, three d ec, ch one, 
three dc under ch five, ch one, one s c un- 
der next ch five, repeat from * all around. 

19th row—* Ch three, four d c, ch one, 
four dc all in ch one in center of six d c, 
ch three, one s c in next s c, repeat from 
* to within four shells of beginning, turn 
(this for the neck). 

20th row—Like 16th row, but leave the 
four shells. 

2lst row—Like 17th row (excepting four 
shells). 

22d row—Ch two, * three dc, one ch, 
three dc in first five ch, ch one, six d c un- 


MOTHERS 





der next five ch, ch one, repeat from * 
across, 

23d row—*Ch one, four dc, one ch, four 
dc, all in ch one in center of first six d c, 
ch one, one dc in first d c of group of 
six dc, one dc in each of next five but leave 
the last st on needle, thus having six loops 
on needle, draw thread through all six 
loops at once, tight, ch one (this forms a 
puff or ball that is very pretty), repeat from 
* all across, 

24th and 25th rows, like 21st and 22d. 

26th and 27th rows, like 18th and 19th 
rows. This finishes all but the lace, which 
goes entirely around the hood. 

*Ch three, six tr c with one ch between 
each in center of sh,ch three, one sc ins 
c between the shells, repeat from * entire- 
ly around the hood, holding two sh together 
at the back of neck to draw it in. 

*Ch three, one s c in ch one, repeat seven 
times, ch five, one s c in next ch one, ch 
six, one s c in same place, ch five, one 
s c in same place, repeat from * all around 
face of hood. 

*Ch three, one s c in ch one, repeat from 
* across the neck. 

Crochet a strip in d c or tr c wide enough 
to cover the open spaces or fancywork of 
the hood, and long enough to reach across 
the head. Carefully fasten fmside the hood. 
This is all the lining required, although it 
may be entirely lined if desired. 

Add ribbon strings and bows and _ the 
pretty, serviceable and easily made hood 
is done. By doing the last row in some 
color different from body of hood you have 
a prettier effect and one that would please 
the child. 





Rickrack Edging. 





First make the scallops by beginning 
with seven ch caught into the first point of 
your braid, then make one long treble into 
the next point, and one in each of the 
next five, then catch all the long trebles at 





the top to form the proper drawing in of 
the scallop. A long treble is made by throw- 
ing the thread over the hook twice before 
inserting into the work, Then proceed as 
with an ordinary treble. When your work 
is long enough, break off your thread, and 
sew along the top a plain row of the braid 
for a heading. This is very quickly made 
and makes a showy edging for many pur- 
poses. 





Cost of a Rag Carpet—Having just fin- 
ished a rag carpet, and thinking perhaps 
the quantity of rags required might be of 
use to some one who is or will be making 
one soon, the following correct figures for a 
hit and miss carpet are given: One lb of 
chain to 2% yards of carpet. From 1% to 
1% Ibs of rags to the yard of carpet, de- 
pending upon the fineness of the rags, how 
fine they are cut, and if cotton or woolen, 
more woolen being required. Weavers here 
charge 8 1-3c for hit and miss, 10c per yard 
if the rags are striped. If one cuts and 
sews her own rags and buys white chain, 
18c per lb for best, the carpet will cost when 
brought from the weaver 15 16-30c per yard. 
Buy fine white chain if you wish a lasty 
carpet (the boughten colored is not so 
strong), and the finer it is the more it sinks 
in the rags. You.can color the chain at 
home if wished. Before cutting the carpet, 
catch every chain with strong thread. Do 
this on either side of two rags, cut between 
and your carpet won’t ravel nor require 
binding.—[Emma Clearwaters. 





Orange Pudding —Slice 4 nice orangesand 


lay them in a two-quart dish, sprinkle over 
them 1% cups sugar, heat to the boiling 
point 1 quart sweet milk, add 3 tablespoons 
cornstarch dissolved in cold milk and the 
yolks of 3 eggs, allowing this to boil four 
minutes. Set away to cool in a pan of cold 
water, and after it is cool pour it over the 
oranges. Beat the whites of the eggs with 4 
tablespoons sugar (stiff) for frosting, 
spread over the top and set in the oven to 





AND DAUGHTERS 


brown slightly. Cooling in the cold water 
prevents the corn starch from mixing with 

core orange juice. To be eaten cold.—[Sun- 
eam. 





In the midst of the misery of having to 
reap what we have sown, it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that we don’t have to reap 
what we haven't sown.—[E. W. 











Nobody who sees Mrs. Mary M. 
Peabody, of 42 Water Street, Haverhill, 
Mass., to-day, will find it easy to believe 
that she has passed her 63d year and has 
endured more suffering than ordinarily 
comes to the lot of woman. How she 
regained her health and happiness is 
best told in her own words. She says: 

“I suffered from female weakness 
and troubles peculiar to women. I had 
no strength and no ambition, and 
didn’t care whether I lived or died. I 
was unable to dress myself. My friends 
did not think that I would live, and I 
became afraid that I was going into 
consumption. 

“Last July I began tgking Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
f began to get better at once, my appe- 
tite increased wonderfully and I think 
that I have gained almost 30 pounds 
since I began taking the pills. I am 
now enjoying the best of health, eat 
heartily and sleep soundly—ali due to 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. « 

‘* There are many facts about my case 
that I do not care to have published, 
but I will gladly answer any woman 
who cares to write me about the subject.”” 

(Signed) Mary M. PEABODY. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
Orst day of September, 1899. 
THOMAS W. QUINBY, Justice of the Peace, 
At druggists or direct from 


Ds. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 
60 cents per box, 6 boxes §2.50, 


FREE! 


Gell 10 of our scarf pins at 
We. 


return us the 
money and we send FREE 
this Akah Diamon * 
SOLID GOLD finish 
warranted. Send full address 
for pins and premium list. 


NO MONEY Required. 


Bismid Jewelry Co,, 
47 Park St., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


DON’T BE HARD UP #2:2%2s¢ 
EAR EASY. 
Gents & Ladies at home or traveling, taking orders, using and 
and selling Prof. Gray’s Piaters. Plates, Watches, 
Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles and ail metal 
goods, No experience, heavy plate, modern 
methods. We do plating, manufacture outfits, 
all sizes. Only outfits complete, all tools, 
lathes, materials, etc., ready for work. Gold, 
Seg! Silver & Nickel, aiso Metal Plating by 
new dipping process. We teach you the art, 
furnish secrets and formulas FREE. Write 
. Testimonials, samples, etc., FR 
B. GRAY & 00., PLATING WORKS, 7, CINCINNATI, 0. 



















ANTED: Three active men to represent large firm, 
capable managing branch business and employing 
others in various towns. #900 per year, clear of expenses. 
Definite guarantee of $3.00 per day from the start to 
honest energetic men. -Permanent position and rapid 
promotion with old established house of highest repute. 

Factory, Box 733, Phila., Pa. 
Commercial Ser- 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY sss 32 


ing Course Free. Paying positions guaranteed. Catalogue 





For Railroad and 





¥ree. Fisk Telegraph School, Lebanon. Pa. 









To Improve the Shirt Waist. 





No shirt waist is becoming when made of 
soft, clinging material like wash silk or 
veiling, hanging in flat, straight lines from 
collar to belt. A shirt waist at its best is 
trying to most slight figures and when 
worn in damp weather and every particle of 
stiffness has gone, the wearer looks any- 
thing but attractive, .A simple little ar- 
rangement will remedy this annoyance to 











a certain extent and save many a waist 
from being utterly hopeless. Take a nar- 
row strip of lace insertion or cotton bead- 
ing long enough to reach from arm pit to 
arm pit. To this beading sew two or 
three ruffies of lawn, either lace edged or 
plain, the lower ruffle being longer than 
thewne above. This little arrangement can 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


be easily laundered and when securely fas- 
tened across the bust to the corset cover 
will improve the set of any waist of flimsy 
material. 





Letter Circle News—We have had pleas- 


ant notes of progress from -Circles 118, 123, 
91, 56, 28, 52. No 118 is trying to get photos 
together for publication; No 28’s secretary 
complains of “dilatory habits;’’ 56 has four 
sets of letters, but will change one into a 
story. The secretary of 91 writes: 

“In the first round a rule was adopted 
that any member who kept the letters more 
than four days must pay a fine of 2c per day 
for each additional day. The rule has been 
obeyed whenever necessary, which has been 
very seldom. One of our ‘cousins’ sug- 
gested that our circle write an eight-part 
story (that being the number of members 
in our circle). It was voted on by all and 
became a tie. I proposed that we vote once 
more, and if it was a tie again, we should 
drop our story writing for the present. Con- 
sequently it was a tie, so we'll not write 
any story now, although I think the mem- 
bers of our circle capable of composing quite 
an interesting story, as this circle consists 
of bright, intelligent and promising young 
folks (we’re not 20 yet). We have decided 
that our mottobe Push, simple but effective. 
The letters are at present about halfway 
around on the fourth round, which will de< 
cide for us our circle name.” 

There is no longer any demand for spe- 
cial circles, so we are not forming any, but 
it would be well for applicants to mention 
their work, ‘‘fad’’ or tastes, then we can put 
those of similar tastes together as nearly 
as possible. Don’t write your initials; write 
your whole first name, and give age every 
time, in sending in your application, also 
inclosing 10 cents, 


To Eat a raw egg without beating it, pour 
over it a few drops of vinegar with the 


pepper and salt. In fact, a little vinegar 
improves a cooked egg.—[K. K. 








TEN CH 





Roche size and shape r 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” Jamp- 


chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in’a hundred. 


They are made of, tough 


clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are 


made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and theif 
i With it_ you can always order 
of chimney for any lamp. 


Address Macusrn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ARMING BOOKS. © 


Each a Literary Gem, and all Beautiful Specimens of ‘Artistic Book Making. 
These ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of large type, are bound jn rich cloth, artistically 


decorated, and in intrinsic value and | aye superiority excel all ot 
or Many @ 


of choice books will furnish material 
1—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 
“The Wedding Ring,” offers to young 
folks and their parents sound advice on 
“ How to Choose a Husband” and “ How to 
Choose a Wife,” and will help his many 
readers to act. wisely and- judiciously in 
matters that may decide the destiny of 
loved ones for time and for eternity. 


a—Notable 19th Century Events. 
By John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 

In “‘ Notable Events of the 19th Century,” 
the author has cleverly selected and ably 
handled those particular events that have 
exerted the mightiest influences in the 
world during t''e present century. A mar- 
velous subject and a marvelous book. 


3—Holiday Stories for the Young. 
y Margaret E. Sangster. 

This fascinating collection clearly de- 
monstrates the fact that good stories can be 
made much more attractive than vile onés, 
and that purity does not necessarily go 
hand in hand with insipidity: Our youn 
friends will find in it a mine of delightfu 
entertainment. 


4—Winter Evening Tales. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 
Amelia E. Barr’s name is a household 
word wherever pure literature is treasured. 
Her volume of ‘‘ Winter Evening Tales” cap- 
tivates and charms from beginning to end. 


5—Recitations for the Social Circle. * 
By James Clarence Harvey. 

This well-known poet and author has 
succeeded in presenting a collection of 
charming prose and poetry which agreeabl 
combines all the elements of delightfu 
entertainment. 


hesitatingly and cordially recommend this Library to the favorable considera 
bene a al y written for this library. It isa work for everybody, man, woman an 
usefulness to all. No home should be without it. 


volumes were cially 





happy and entertaining evening at home. 





sat we : 


ee 


A Superb Library.. 


(IN_ 40. VOLUMES. 





wo Se ee 


er premium inducements ever offered. This exceptionally fine collection 


6—How to Succeed. 
i & Orison 8S. Marden, D.D. 

This book by the famous author of “ Push- 
ing to the Front” and “Architects of Fate,” 
supplies just what is needed by every young 
man, and no one can read this excellent 
volume without deriving infinite advan- 
tage. We claim for this k that it is the 
best one of its kind ever published. 


7—The Fairy-Land of Science. 
By Arabella B. erg 
Read “The Fairy-Land of Science.” Do 
not think it dry or tedious, for it reads likea 
romance. One hour spent with this delight- 
ful volume will reveal a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hidden from view. 


8—The Land We Live In. 
By Henry Mann. 

In this book things many never knew, 
but which every American should know, 
are told in a most captivating manner. Mr. 
Hen Mann, who contributed this 

and volume, has, through it, done excel- 
ent service for his country. 


9—The Secret of a Happy Home. 
By Marion Harland. 

This book is calculated to transform many 
a home now an abode of com tive mis- 
ery into a veritable Eden of felicity. It is 
bound to result in good wherever read. 


10—Thoughts of [Many [linds. 
By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

This isa volume which will prove exceed- 
ingly helpful to many people. It contains 
twenty-five hundred quotations from stand- 
ard authors on various subjects. 


tion of our numerous readers. Nearly all of the 
d child, and will be found of the utmost value and 


We will send this ey library of Ten Cloth Bound Books, which would be cheap at $5.00, free as a premium to anyone 
HOW T0 GET gending us Three New Subscriptions to this journal at $1 a B pow or Two New Su ptions $1 addi or . 
One Subscription and $1 them in connection with a year’s subsc 


journal for only $2.25. Better still, sen 


pay charges, or we will send them prepaid to any part of the c 


additional, or we will sen 


ription to 


$5.00 for a five years’ subscription and we will send them free of cost. nt by express, receiver to 
ountry on receipt of 40 cents additional. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. . 3 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 





NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Success Weeder 


and Surface Cultiwator 
The opinion of farmers who have tested it: 


“In regard to weeders would sa: ry weeder sold 
ove good satisfaction and would tape 


e 601d more had 
armers known what they were, as they do now. One 
farmer I sold to used it on part of a piece of potatoes, 
and then put the weeder in the . In three or 
four days he went into the field with his a ayes 
cultivator. ° He saw such a Gerronse where he had 
used the weeder and where he had not used it that 

he started the weeder again.” 
JNO. 8S. CRAMER, Gasport, N. ¥. 


Surface cultivation will average 50 pe . 
cent better returns than the old way. 17 
us tell you al] about it. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 











SAMSON 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


WIND MILL 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


and as its name indicates. is the strongest 
wind mill made. Tested a whole year 
under careful ecrutiny. Note strong 
double gear in right hand cut. Perfect 
center line draft gives a direct lift to the 
load—ne tersion, overhanging strain 


or cram 


. as the load ison four bear- 


ings instead of one, asin all ot er mills, Bearings can be 
replaced without removing ~ of mill from tower. 


Do not buy until = 
Ideal Art Book. 


t free 


ulars of Samson and our 


STOVER MANFG. CO., 610 River St., Freeport, lils. 




















_ can | ad my on every farm. 








100 Uses" 
FARMERS HANDY WAGON 


Suits any kind of soil. 
heaviest loads without sinking in. 

-y- rices in néw territory 

about it, free. Send aaunia con’ in demand. We 

also sell metal wheels to fit any wagon. 


PARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 00., Saginaw, Mich. 








m Seven les. Any height de- 

ssired.+ Made of Coiled Sprit 

m Steel Wire, galvanized. ee 
makes it self-regulating. 1 


‘CHICKEN-TIGHT 
Prices will surprise 
ou. We sell direct to: the 
er at lowest wholesale 
Anti-Trust 
as we belong to no Combina- 
¥ ) tionorTrust. Catalogue and 
free for the asking. 













HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE 
the attractiveness and value of the home. 
> | renee keeps out Sorek Hae but the sun- 
for Schoo) Lawns, Chui Rashomen, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Private Lots, etc. Catalogue free. 
HARTMAN M’F’G CO., BOX 10 ELLWOOD CITY, ny 
Or Room 61, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY 


















good neighbors. Why not have 
ta 7-38 Oo. make the best for 








M. M. S. POULTRY 
pelt cost of Netting; 
equires few posts, no 


rails. Best Hog, Farm, Yard, 
Cemetery Fences. Freight paid. 
KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS. Kansas City. Mo. 





TE BEST CULTIVATOR 


This is a perfect tool, ‘warranted 
superior to anything of 
its class’ in construction 
and finish. 


DORSCH EH. 














Price 
Complete, cu LTIVATOR 
$ 4 127: Ali Teeth hes Wy aad 





The principle of our spreader gives great leverage with 
short throw, allowin vet the closing of side frames very close together 
u 


or the expanding to full width. Bay from faetory direct and save 
money. Send for our free of farm hinery , vehicles,etc, 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 219 Wells St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We Save You Money 


yacerpnany thin sorte hates tape yy 
: a from us, Want’ be 
sell 












F 


Direct, fon the “Factory at- Wholesale. 
a, a Base wean te 
all © loose ends 


to unravel. wat « | 
inter veven-erese wires ye 
for our 


free areulere and special 


Advance Fence Co. 407 Old St., Peoria, iil. 








THE DARKEST NIGHTS 


your stock is safe if fenced with Page Stock Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





ay complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
ous ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; New York or 
Yhicago. 


HOICE. Vegetables. will always 
find a ready market—but only that 
farmer can raise them who. has studied 
the great secret how to obtain both qual- 
ity and quantity by the judicious use of 
well-balanced fertilizers. No fertilizer 
for Vegetables can produce a large yield 
unless it contains at least 8% Potash. 
Send for our books, which furnish full 
information. ‘We send them free of 
charge. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





fa 
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LE ae 


we ONLY TOOLS YOU NEED. 
have on hand 25.900 og: nares BRAND 
NEW STEEL ROOFING Sheets either 
flat, corrugated or “ ° crimped. 
Price per square of 10x10 feet & { 75 
or 100 square feet 2 
No other tool than a hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. fe furnish 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 
Write for our free catalogue No. 
of general merchandise boughs by us at 


Shaig’ d Sales. 
B Pains ke ONE HALY OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKING 5Co. 


W. 35th = fron due 220s Chicago. 
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Soon Saves Its Cost. 






7 Liter Sue. - Od Boy 


can do more and better nay either 
in the field or gardén, with th 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


5 than three men can do with common hoés. 
Plows, hoes, culttvates—astride or betwee rows. Ifno agent 
our town send 61.35 for sample delivered aud terms te agents. 
; U rich ‘Mfg. Co., 47River St.,Rock Falis, Iii. 








' ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS is Jou RNAL, 
en __ ee _——— 


SMALL FRUIT 
Books BookS 


Practical Books for Practical Men, 
Covering from Planting to Market 


Small Fruit Culturi t.2 Andrew S. Fuller. The 
$ book covers ‘the whole ground 
of propagating, small fruits, .their. culture, varieties, pack- 
ing for market, etc. It is very. finely and thorou: ghiy 
illustrated, and makes an admirable ——— to ‘he 
Grape © ulturist.’’ Cloth, 12mo 7 2 


By. James Webb. A_ valuable 
Cape Cod Cranberries 23.4272" a successful culti 
vator of cranberries, who thoroughly understands ‘the sag 
ject upon which he writes. Nlustrated. Paper, 12mo . 


Cranbe C It By Joseph J. White. Contents 
ry U ure Natural history; ‘history of culti- 
vation, choice of: location, preparing the ground, planting 
the-vines, management of meadows, flooding, “enemies an 
difficulties overcome. wan keeping, —_— and - boss. 
Cloth, 12mo 2 , 1.00 
6 C It ri 2 By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the 
rape. U U $ very best of. works on the culture of 
the hardy grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments . of propagation, . culture, etc, -with .150 excel- 
lent i a yer vee planting, perer-wern _ erafting, 
etc. Cl 


American Grape Growing and Wine Making 


By George Husmann ‘of ‘California. New and enlarged 
edition. ith ‘contributions from well-known grape grow- 
ers, giving wide range of. experience. The -author of this 

k is a nore ay, on = a. Crete, 
Oo 


By W Chorl 
Chorlton's Grape Growers’ Guide ) Gh By 
on the cultivation of the grapevine in each department 
ae arta Cloth, 
. 7a 


Strawberr Culturist By Andrew 8S. Fuller. Contain- 
y ing all information necessary to 
enable everybody to raise their own evades vel 
illustrated. Flexible cloth, 12mo . 

Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


of = : an = grapery, etc. 
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